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Who Won at Portsmouth ?—By an Ex-Secretary of State 
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One dollar a year; in clubs, 
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There are some Sunday-schools where The Sunday 
School Times is not yet taken. If there is one in your 
neighborhood, the Publisher will be glad to send you 
a fountain pen; or books by Brumbaugh, Lawrance, 
or H. Clay Trumbull, in recognition of your services 
in starting a club there. This exceptional offer is 

explained on page 554. 











Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


November 20-26 


Mon.—O Saviour of the world, lift my thought into the 
breadth of thy purpose. Save me from all narrowness of out- 
look. Let my mind be full of hospitality. Help me to re- 
member and to pity the needs of others in less favored lands. 
Let all the nations praise thee. 

‘TuES.—God of all grace, wilt thou give me some gift of thy 
grace? I myself*would gracious be. Take away all rough- 
ness and harshness of manner. Give me the loving heart and 
the gentle touch. May I be able to heal the wounds of men 
by he soft grace of divine consolation ! 

WED.—God of power, wilt thou endow me for the fight to- 
day? May I not be defeated in the first battle! May the 
place of trial be theeplace of triumph! May I be more than 
conqueror through Christ! Help me to win trophies on every 
field. 

‘THURS.—My Saviour, this is thy day. May I use it for thy 
glory! Teach me the meaning of true worship. Show me 
how to approach thee. May I have the spirit of reverence 
that I may be able to apprehend! May it be a day of fes- 
tival for the heart! 

FrI.—My gracious Saviour, I thank thee for the gospel 
that tells me thou art my friend. May I not despise the friend- 


ship! May I seek to be worthy of it! Help me to lift up my 
eyes to the hills from whence cometh my help. May I be 
drawn to thee! 

Sat.—-My Father in heaven, teach me that heaven is very 
near, as near to me as my need. May I not conceive the 
home-land as beimg far away, almost beyond the call of my 


weak voice! May I think that even my whispers are heard in 
the beautiful country ! , 

SuN.—Lord of glory, glorify thyself in me to-day. May my 
life shine with thy gracious presence! May even the trifles be 
illumined ! May my very courtesies wear the beauty of heaven ! 
May all my life be lifted up into gompleteness ! 


- 
Thanksgiving 


By Anna Burnham Bryant 


OR what shall I give thanks? In desert places 
We long have fared, my weary soul and I, 
Athirst and footsore, homesick for loved faces,— 
Yet, Jesus! in the desert thou wast nigh. 


For what shall I give thanks ? A midnight dreary, 
Wherein no stars did shine, no moon gave light,— 
No promise-gleam of dayspring for the weary. 
Yet, Lord! I do recall songs in the night. 


Ecypt, Mass. 


A cash prize every week is offered to readers of The 
Sunday School Times for the best anecdotal illustra- 
tions of the lessons. See page 638 for full particulars. 


e 
Honoring Christ at Christmas 


Only by the giving of our best can we honor or 
serve Christ. What a dishonoring it is, therefore, of 
the Birthday of Christ, to rob those who are seeking 
to know and to serve him, in the Sunday-school, of 
the privilege of giving generously at the Christmas 
season! Because Sunday-school workers are more 
and more coming to recognize the opportunity that 
Christmas offers for practise and growth in the blessed- 








ness of giving, it is possible to record such practical 
and joyous experiences in this line as are given on 
pages 642 and 643 of this issue of The Sunday School 
Times. And as a simple and deserved recognition of 
every Sunday-school that this year will rightly honor 
Christ at Christmas, The Sunday School Times will 
publish an Honor Roll,—in which it would “ke to 
record the name of every Sunday-school in its family. 
Will your school be there? 


x 
Who Should Give Most? 


Those who have least are likely to give most. 
In a well-known story, one of three characters who 
are in need, and are seeking shelter for the night, 
answers the doubt of one of his companions as to 
whether they may hope for anything of a poor artist 
to whose house they came, with the words, ‘Oh, 
you do not know the world as I do, The poorer the 
better, for us.’’ And it is a dismal truth that the more 
people have, the less ready they are to take the needy 
in. They may be ready to give to charity organiza- 
tion societies, but they are not ready to touch need 
with their own hands, or to bring it into their own 
homes. What an abuse of our privileges if increased 
power to do good is allowed to deprive us of the joy 
and duty of doing it ourselves ! 


~ 
Taking Hold While Letting Go 


Letting go of evil must be joined to the taking 
hold of good. Resistance of the Devil would be 
short-lived and ineffectual if we could not accompany 
it with approach to God. If we have no right road 


into which to guide a man’s steps, it will fare ill with 
us in turning him from a wrong road. ‘* What cana 
fellow do ?'’ asked a youngster in one of the mining 
camps in the West; ‘‘ there's no place to go but to 
the Devil.’’ Oftentimes, if we have the right thing 
to offer, we need pay no attention to the evil. The 
good will simply annul it with its superior attractions. 
Whoever sets cut to train children on a contrary plan 
will have a sorry time of it. The best way to turn a 
child away from wrong action is not to say ‘* Don't,”’ 
but to offer a contrary good and say ‘‘Do.'’ There 
is a place for ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’’ as stern and endur- 
ing as the eternal laws of God ; but there is a larger 
place for ‘‘ This is the fine thing to do. Do this."’ 


KK 
When Proclaiming Liberty 


Liberty is never freedom to please ourselves. 
The man who mistakenly thinks it is, is the most 
shackled of slaves, The Tsar of Russia stepped out 
from bondage into liberty last week. As ‘‘ absolute 
monarch’’ he was a slave. When he voluntarily 
relinquished his absolutism he became free. The 
secret of his new freedom was expressed -in a few 
words which were the heart of his imperial manifesto, 
as they are the heart and secret of the freedom of 
every free man to-day: ‘‘ The supreme duty imposed 
upon us by our sovereign office requires us to efface 
ourself.’’ Whatever be the outcome of these stormy 
reconstruction days in Russia, ‘Herve is a proclamation 
that ought to live. All sovereign ‘‘ heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ,’’ have the supreme duty and 
right of effacing self. Then only can their Saviour 
free them ; and if Me shall make them free, they 
shall be free indeed. 


% 


The Snare of Sincerity 


INCERITY is one of the currently idolized words. 

It is often made the supreme test and touch- 

stone, It is held that if only men and women 

are sincere, they are fundamentally right ; all else is 

of secondary moral consequence. This is the com- 

mon view. A teacher in a well-known girls’ school 

was recently heard arguing earnestly for it. ‘‘ What 

people believe,’’ she said, ‘‘is not of consequence. 

The important thing is not what they believe, but 
whether they are sincere in it.’’ 

Common as this view is, it is sheer nonsense. Sup- 
pose one of the pupils of this teacher had answered 
the question, ‘‘ When did Columbus discover Amer- 
ica?’’ by replying 1490, and another by replying 
1495, would the teacher have replied if both had been 
sincere, ‘‘ You are both right’’? What a helpful 
thing it would be to attend such a school! In buying 
groceries, are we satisfied if the grocer sincerely makes 
a mistake in changing our money, and gives us three 
dollars in change when he should have given seven ? 
Do we say, ‘‘ Hush, I will say nothing about it. Sin- 
cerity is the great thing, and the man is entirely 
sincere."’ 

Sincerity is not the great thing. Truth is the great 
thing. The facts of history and of the multiplication 
table will not bend a hair’s-breadth. They are so 
and so, or they are not so and so, entirely indepen- 
dent of our feeling about them. Sincerity is of sig- 
nificance in connection with them only when it is 
aon to a perception and acknowledgment of the 
truth 

All men recognize this in the sphere of historical, 
and mathematical, and physical fact. But it is equally 
true in the realm of moral fact. It is not enough to 
be honest ; we must be honestly right. The thugs in 
India were sincere and conscientious enough. They 
lay in wait for travelers, and murdered them from a 


sense of religious duty. When the British govern- 
ment began to hang them, there were many Hindoos 
modern enough in their view to argue, as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said, ‘‘ Why do you hang So-and-So? It 
is a pity that you should hang him; he is such a 
religious, good man, so exemplary in all the relations 
of life, such a good husband, such a good father, you 
should not hang him.’’ But the British government 
could not be persuaded that sincerity of opinion or 
motive on the part of a murderer was an excuse for his 
crime. There are sincere polygamists in Utah, sin- 
cere liars in every state, sincere cannibals in Africa 
and the South Seas. Does their sincerity palliate 
their wrong-doing ? Jesus warned his disciples that 
the time was coming when those who killed them 
would think that they did service to God. What 
would God think? If he wrote on men’s hearts the 
love of a right moral life, and men erased the lines 
and persuaded themselves that that was right which 
God deemed wrong, would God say, ‘‘ Oh, well, it is 
all right. It is a small matter, after all. The only 
important thing is that they should think they are 
right, and be quiet in their minds.”’ 

The very curse of much of our thought and much 
of our life is that they are wrong or inadequate, and 
we do not know or do not care to find it out. We 
are entirely sincere and conscientious, and that very 
fact is a soporific, and we go on in bad and immoral 
ways in entire comfort. It is in this light that one 
may see the measure of truth there is in the story said 
to have been told by Police Commissioner McAdoo 
of New York City, in a recent address to a detach- 
ment of new policemen : ‘‘I am going to tell you a 
story. There was a marine on board of a battleship 
who was constantly getting in trouble, breaking the 
rules. He went to an old sailor man, and he said, 
‘I will give you all my tobacco if you will tell me 
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how to keep out of getting in trouble." The old 
sailor man—they generally despise a marine, who is 
the policeman, by the way, of the ship—took the to- 
bacco, and he found it was all right, and he said, 
‘Whenever you are feeling comfortable, you are 
breaking a rule.’’’ ‘To make mere sincerity the sig- 
nificant thing lulls men into a negligent serenity 
which is the gateway of death. ‘Let him that 
thinketh he standeth,’’ says Paul, realizing that these 
are the ones in peril, ‘‘ take heed lest he fall.’’ 

For there is, as Dr. Trumbull pointed out in his 
Northfield sermon on ‘‘ Moral Color-blindness,’’ a 
conscientious observation of the soul's vision, as well 
as of the physical sight. Our Lord knew this. He 
never preached the dissolute doctrine that anything 
will pass if only the man who does it is satisfied. He 
knew that there are corrupt and depraved sincerities, 
that men can be blind and say, ‘‘ We see'"’ ; that 
they could be full of moral night, and imagine that it 
was light. ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness,"’ 
he declared, ‘‘ how great is that darkness.’’ 

And these principles are true in the spiritual world 
as well as in the ethical. There are many people to- 
day who admit them up to the border of theology, 
of religious belief, of spiritual knowledge, but who 
say that here there can be no objective standards or 
facts or truths universally known and accepted, and 
that here, accordingly, sincerity must suffice. It is 
true, we know only in part in these things, and we 
should be tolerant and modest. But though we know 
in part, we know ; and where we may know, sincerity 
in ignorance will not excuse us for disloyalty or hos- 
tility to the truth. In some of the larger women's 
colleges, for example, the religious organizations of 
the students are entirely unevangelical. In some of 
them they have been scarcely more than theistic. It 
is enough, it is urged, that students should be sincere, 
even though they sincerely reject the divinity of our 
Lord, and cut themselves off from the offer of the life 
of God in Christ. But such sincerity is simply a shade 
better than insincerity. It is no substitute whatever 
for the truth. 

And what is worse, sincerity is often the very enemy 
of the truth. Sincerity is set up as a goal, and men 
and women think they have it and rest content with 
it, and let the truth to which sincerity was meant to 
lead them go unattained,—go often unsought. There 
is a subtle pride about the feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion, and we often think ourselves to be sincere when 
we are merely conceited, ignorant of the light because 
we are blind to it, and blind by our own will. The 
real sincerity is the sincerity of self-distrust, of the 
childlikeness of heart from which faith springs. 

Souls are lost to-day through the sacrifice of the 
truth to a sham sincerity. The true sincerity is the 
humble, eager, self-distrusting search of the soul after 
the truth of God, which those who seek find in him, 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 





YOUR Department of Lesson 
Illustrations for 1906 





INSTEAD of confining to the work of.any one 
| writer the familiar and helpful article ‘* How to 

Illustrate the Lesson,'’ so ably furnished for the 
past three years by Dr. Louis Albert Banks, the 
Editor now announces for 1906 a novel plan which 
promises to be of wide interest and exceptional help- 
fulness. Readers of the Times are invited to send to 
the Editor any striking anecdotes or facts from present- 
day life or past history or literature or current reading 
which they believe forcefully illustrate the spiritual 
truths of coming lessons. For every such lesson-illus- 
tration that can be used in the Times the Editor will pay 

ONE DOLLAR. 


And for the édes¢ illustration that is received for each 
week's lesson the payment will be a prize payment of 
Two DOoLLars. 


The names of the successful writers and of the 
prize-winner, week by week, will be published with 
their illustrations. 

Note that these cash payments will be made for 
accepted material every week, —that is, fifty-two times 
a year, so long as the plan is continued. This makes 
it possible for readers to earn a very appreciable sum 
of money in this interesting and helpful way. If a 
reader should succeed in having one illustration pub- 
lished every week, he would receive fifty-two dollars 
in a year; and every time his illustration was the 
best of that week's supply, the one dollar would be- 
come two. And notice, als®, the unusual opportunity 
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which this plan gives to Sunday-school classes, teach- 
ers'-meetings, young men’s classes, Home Depart- 
ment members, and the individual Bible_ reader, 
to share in a stimulating and profitable competition. 
The cash payments are merely a slight return for the 
trouble to which you may go. The greatest prize will 
be found in one’s deepened interest in Bible study, 
and in the consciousness of having helped thousands 
of fellow-workers. 

The conditions that must be carefully observed by 
every one who enters upon this work are the following : 


NOTE THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY 


{| Illustrations for the first lesson of January, 1906, 
must reach the office of The Sunday School Times 
by or before Saturday, December 9, 1905. For the 
lessons of January 14, 21, and 28, illustrations must 
reach this office by or before Saturday, December 16, 
1905. Illustrations for lessons from February 4 and 
thereafter must reach this office at least six weeks in 
advance of the date of the lesson, as follows : 


1. Jan. 7.—Shepherds Find Jesus . Luke 2; 1-20. Due Dec. 9, 1905 
2. ** 14.—Wise Men Find Jesus . Matt.2:1-12. “ *_ = 
3» “* 21.—The Boy Jesus ... . Luke2: 40-52. “ “36, 
4- ** 28.—Baptism of Jesus. . . .Mark1a: 1-11. _“ “, “ 
5. Feb. 4.—Temptation of Jesus. . Matt. 4: 1-11. “ “en, * 
6. “ «1.—Jesus Calling Fishermen, Lukes :1-11. “ “ es 
7- “* 18.—Miracles in Capernaum, Mark 1: 21-34. “ Jan. 6, 1906 
8. “ 25.—Jesus’ Powerto Forgive. Mark2: 1-12. “ =“, = 
9. Mch. 4.—Who are Blessed. . . . Matt. 5: 1-16. “ “20, “ 
ro. “ x1.—Tongue and Temper . Matt. 5: 33-48. “ “@9, ¢ 
1. ‘* 18.—Review: Golden Text. . Matt. 4:23. “ Feb. 3, “ 
12. ‘* 25.—Temperance Lesson . Prov. 23: 29-35. “ “am, « 


{| Manuscripts must be legibly written or typewrit- 
ten, on one side only of each sheet, and addressed to 
‘* Illustration Editor The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.'’ Do not 
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enclose return postage, for unused manuscripts in this 
department will not be returned. 

‘| Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
full name and post-office address of the sender. As 
many illustrations as one pleases, on the same or on 
different lessons, may be sent at a time. 

§{ Do not take your illustrations from published co/- 
Zections of illustrations, of which there are a number 
in book and periodical form. Books and periodicals 
of any other character may be drawn upon, but 
remember that the des¢ illustrations are those that 
have come out of your own or a friend’s actual 
life-experiences. The source from which each illus- 
tration is taken must be very fully stated. If from a 
book, give title, author, publisher and address, date, 
and exact copyright notice. If from a newspaper or 
periodical, the same. 

§| No single illustration should exceed 300 words in 
length ; and shorter ones than that will be stili more 
acceptable. 

4] The form for each illustration should be prepared 
exactly as the illustrations now appearing in the Times 
Lesson Helps (see page 647), but omitting any title. 
That is, each illustration should consist of only a sin- 
gle paragraph, commencing with the verse or part of 
a verse from the lesson which is illustrated, then the 
number of the verse in parentheses, then the illustra- 
tion. 

Very important.—Every illustration must bear the 
date and title of the lesson which it illustrates ; for ex- 
ample : ‘‘Jan. 7, 1905, Shepherds Find Jesus.”’ 


* 
And now begin your hunt for illustrations. A 
hearty welcome will be accorded to all who try, and 
success to the winners ! 
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The Passing of the Subway Tavern 

It is fitting to note, as a cause for thanksgiving 
on World's Temperance Sunday (November 26), that 
some three months ago the Subway Tavern experi- 
ment in New York City ceased to be. This fact has 
already been widely announced in the daily press and 
in religious journals. One who was financially and 
sociologically interested in the experiment writes as 
follows in answer to a letter of inquiry from the 
Editor : 


The failure of the Subway Tavern is due to a combination 
of five causes, in my opinion. In the first place, the tavern 
was not well located for such an experiment. Except as it was 
on the line of travel for a few hours, it was not where it could 
get sufficient custom. In the second place, the management 
was somewhat inexperienced. In the third place, the expense 
of buying good stuff to sell rendered impossible the profits 
that a man in that locality might make by buying and selling 
cheaper and poorer stuff. In the fourth place, refusing to sell 
to any one who had had enough cut off much of the custom 
that comes to ordinary saloons. I mention this as a cause, 
although I do not agree with the statement of Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, Jr., our manager, that all saloons in New York City 
have to sell to people who drink too much in order to make 
their profits. ‘There are some saloonkeepers who are known 
for their strictness in this regard. Lastly, and principally, 
considering the location, the expense, and the refusal to sell to 
those who had enough, our failure was due to the presence of 
other drinking-places in the vicinity and our lack of monopoly. 
For a long time I had expected our failure from this cause. 
It points to the only real remedy, and that is the Gothenberg 
system. 


Another comment, of a different character, was that 
given in a news item in a Philadelphia daily paper, 
The North American. It is significant, if slangy : 


The ‘‘ Subway Tavern" which was opened with prayer by 
Bishop Potter a year ago, was closed to-day with picturesque 
language by the owner, W. H. Skidmore, who on September 
I, essayed to convert the place from a sanctified boozarium to 
a plain hard-finish gin-mill. He threw up his hands at 2 
o'clock this afternoon, paid off his manager and bartender, 
locked the doors, and walked away. ‘‘ The business wouldn't 
pay,’ declared Mr. Skidmore. ‘It wouldn't pay with a 
blessing on it, and it wouldn't pay after we pushed the bless- 
ing off. I had to keep moving up and down all the time to 
prevent cobwebs from forming between the walls. No more 
building up broken-down gospel thirst parlors for mine."' 


The fundamental error of the Subway Tavern plan 
for reducing the evils of intemperance lay in what was 
its virtual appeal to the public to ‘‘ indulge here safely 
and with the approval of your conscience and of the 
church.’’ Entirely apart. from the causes enumerated 


in the letter first quoted, its policy of ‘‘ making tempta- 
tion clean and attractive '’ was poisonous and revolting. 
That the experiment failed completely is striking evi- 
dence of the truth that the world has a higher stand- 


ard for the church than the church sometimes. has for 
itself. 


Reasoning Backwards in Bible Study 

It makes a great difference in the profitableness 
of Bible study whether we search the book to find 
confirmation there of our views, or study it to ascer- 
tain what truths are there regardless of our views. If 
one follows the former mistaken plan, he can find in 
the Bible seeming confirmation of almost any view 
under the sun. One of the commonest ways of ap- 
plying this wrong method of Bible study appears in 
the following question from a Pennsylvania reader, 
who, after urging his conviction as to the truth of a 
certain doctrine, concludes with this apparently strong 
argument : 


If the Bible meant to teach the doctrine would it read as 
now? I can see it would. 


This same question was also the last link in the 
chain of evidence produced by a preacher of whom 
Dr. Trumbull used to tell, who contended that heaven 
must be a city of actual gold, with gates of real pearl ; 
for, the preacher asked with triumphant conviction, 
if God wanted to describe to us just such a heaven, 
would not the account have to read just as it does in 
Revelation ? By the same reasoning, we may know 
that it is wrong to keep a pet dog in the house, for if 
the Bible had wanted to forbid the custom, could it 
have done so any more plainly than when it says 
‘« Beware of the dogs’’? We cannot hope to under- 
stand the Bible and its teachings by any such reversed 
process of reasoning. Because the words of a single 
Bible passage, or of a score of such passages, could 
be fitted to a certain teaching, is not alone sufficient 
evidence of the truth of that teaching. The truths of 
the Bible go deeper than its words. Not, ‘if the 
Bible meant to teach this would it read this way”’ ; 
but, ‘‘even though the Bible does read this way, is 
its teaching quite different from the surface meaning 
here,’’ is often the most important question for us to 
consider in our Bible study. 


et 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


RHODES, lowA.—Because of your large experience, can 
you suggest how a Sunday-school situated as we are can have 
a ‘‘ giving Christmas "'? We are in a small country town in 
a farming region fifty miles from the nearest city where vege- 
tables would be acceptable gifts to the needy. And to ship 
vegetables fifty miles in lowa in December is to run a great 
risk of freezing. ‘There are no families near us who cannot 
procure vegetables. Now a platform stacked with clothes 
wouldn't be a pretty sight, and, beside, they could not be 
given in quantities very well. And, moreover, how could a 


( Continued on page 655, second column) 
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Who Won in Diplomacy at Portsmouth ? 





By Former Secretary of State John W. Foster, LL.D. 





N IMPRESSION seems to have been created that 
Russian diplomacy and obstinacy triumphed at 
Portsmouth, and that Japan surrendered in the 

negotiations the most important of her demands. Such 
an impression is wholly without foundation. Russia en- 
joys a high reputation for her diplomacy, and skill and 
ability were not wanting on the part of her representa- 
tives at Portsmouth. But the real diplomatic triumph 
there was won by the Japanese, because they had the 
wisdom and the forbearance not to press their de- 
mands beyond the true interests of their country or 
the impartial judgment of mankind. 

It is plain that the terms of the treaty of peace gave 
to Japan all and much more than she claimed when 
war was declared. Hostilities began because of the 
conflicting claims to a preponderating influence in 
Korea, and the continued occupation of Manchuria. 
Russia has not only conceded to Japan her conten- 
tion in those two matters, but, in addition, has sur- 
rendered to her Port Arthur, Dalny, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula, ceded a great part of the railroad in Man- 
churia, and one half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
granted valuable fishing rights in all the Russian 
Pacific waters. 

The demand for an indemnity on account of the 
expenses of the war seemed, at first glance, and in 
the light of recent warfare, a well-founded claim, but 
it is not so fully established in the practise of nations 
as to become an accepted principle of international 
law that the vanquished should pay the expenses of 
the victor. True, the action of Germany in the last 
war with France sustains the contention ; but only 
five years before, when Austria lay prostrate at the 
feet of Prussia after the great battle of Sadowa, no 
indemnity was demanded. In the two successful 
foreign wars of the United States,—with Mexico and 
Spain, —so far from an indemnity being claimed, our 
government paid the defeated countries a compensa- 
tion for the territory taken. Had Japan been in- 
spired by the spirit of Bismarck, which compelled 
France to drink to the dregs the cup of humiliation, 
and made of that nation an inveterate enemy, she 
would have persisted in the demand for indemnity. 
But such was not the spirit with which Japan sent 
her plenipotentiaries to Portsmouth. A continuance 
of the war undoubtedly would have given her all the 
Russian possessions on the Pacific, but the sentiment 
of the neutral world would not have justified a prose- 
cution of the conflict for merely mercenary objects. 
She was already assured of an honorable peace, and 
her rulers were unwilling, in opposition to the human- 
itarian sentiment of mankind, to press her claims 
further. I regard the action of Japan as in the high- 
est degree judicious and statesmanlike. Few of the 
most civilized and Christian nations would have 
treated their defeated foe with such magnanimity. 

If the press reports of the events following the clos- 
ing sessions of the peace conference are to be cred- 
ited, M. Witte, the chief Russian plenipotentiary, 
indulged publicly in some vainglorious claims as to 
his achievements, quite unbecoming in a diplomat. 
His official dispatch to the Tsar on that occasion may 
certainly be classed in that category when he wrote, 
‘* Russia will remain in the Far East the great power 
which she hitherto has been and will be forever.’ 
This, after her navy had been completely destroyed, 
her stronghold taken, her armies defeated in every 
encounter, her prestige in the East shattered, and her 
sphere of sovereignty confined to the ice-bound ports 
of the Pacific. 

On the other hand, contrast the conduct of the 
Japanese. Military experts agree that their army was 
the best equipped and disciplined ever put into the 
field, its transportation, commissariat, and hospital 
service unequaled. These were marvelous in the eyes 
of the Western nations. But that which most com- 
manded the admiration of the world in this so-styled 
pagan nation was the humane conduct of the war, the 
considerate treatment of the Russian prisoners, the 
modesty and restraint with which they received and 
announced their victories. 

At the time that President Roosevelt finally sug- 
gested a peace conference, it was plainly in the in- 
terest of Japan that another battle should be fought 
before a conference, and the Russian army driven 
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A dispassionate examination into the real signifi- 
cance of the terms of peace between Japan and 
Russia, by one who, at the invitation of the Em- 
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back onto Russian territory ; but they hold the Presi- 
dent in such high esteem, and they had such a profound 
regard for the better judgment of mankind, that the 
invitation to a conference was readily and uncondi- 
tionally accepted. 

One of the frequent predictions as to the overwhelm- 
ing Japanese success in the war has been that it would 
make the nation more aggressive, and its military 
spirit would be a menace to the peaceful nations 
having interest in the Orient. How far this prediction 
is from the real attitude of the Japanese government 
and people may be seen from the recent proclamation 
of the Emperor giving official promulgation to the 
Portsmouth treaty, in the following extract : 

‘*Peace and glory having thus been secured, we 
are happy to invoke the blessings of the benign spirits 
of our ancestors, and to be able to bequeath the fruits 
of those great deeds to our posterity. It is our earnest 
desire to share the glory with our people and long en- 
joy the blessings of peace with all nations. ... We 
strongly admonish our subjects against manifestations 
of vainglorious pride, and command them to attend to 
lawful avocations, and thus to do all that lies in their 
power to strengthen the empire.’’ 

While I praise the wisdom and humane spirit of 
the rulers of Japan in agreeing to a peace so honor- 
able, I do not lose sight of the fact that its terms bave 
been a disappointment to the mass of the people of 
that country. It is so much the more creditable to the 
courage and humane impulses of the statesmen who 
advised the Emperor. An unbroken series of vic- 
tories elevates to a stete of great exaltation the masses 
of the triumphant nation, which it is often difficult to 
satisfy when peace is to be made. A similar con- 
dition of affairs existed at the close of the Chinese- 
Japanese war. When the plenipotentiaries entered 
upon the peace negotiations at Shimonoseki, the Jap- 
anese brought with them the terms of peace which 
had been framed in advance at Tokio, just as was 
the case with their plenipctentiaries at Portsmouth. 
But after lengthy discussions with the Chinese pleni- 
potentiary, Li Hung Chang, a statesman as able and 
as forceful as M. Witte, it was found advisable to ma- 
terially medify the terms which had been prescribed 
at Tokio, and concessions relatively just as important 
as those to Russia were made to China. Marquis 
Ito, the Japanese plenipotentiary, and the greatest 
statesman his country has produced, said at the time 
that the terms of peace were very unpopular with the 
war party, and that they would cost him his office. 
And such proved to be the case, for soon after his re- 
turn to Tokio he found it necessary to retire from the 
post of prime minister, and he has never since held 
office. 

It would have been a simple task for the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries to have insisted at Portsmouth upon 
the original demand for indemnity, and let the war go 
on. Such a course doubtless would have secured the 
hearty support of the war party at home, and they might 
have returned to their country assured of a warm wel- 
come, quite in contrast with the cool reception which 
Baron Komura is reported to have received. The 
original motive for the war was one which appealed 
to the highest instincts of patriotism, and enlisted the 
sympathy of the majority of the impartial world ; but 
if the negotiations had been broken off and hostilities 
renewed, the war would have been so plainly for 
mercenary objects that Japan would have forfeited 
the good opinion of the outside world, and with fur- 
ther sacrifice of life and exhaustion of resources, the 


Japanese people would have wearied and sickened of 
the contest. 

A scarcely less important feature of the situation was 
that a continuance of the war for such a motive would 
have made of Russia an implacable and inveterate 
enemy. When the Tsar, previous to the war, was con- 
sidering the policy to be pursued in the Far East, the 
aggressive spirit of Alexieff, Bezobrazoff, and Plehve, 
was resisted by M. Witte in a lengthy memorial in 
which he appealed for a peaceful course. He said : 
‘« Instead of making an enemy of Japan, we should 
win her friendship. I strongly advise a friendly 
solution.’’ The concession made by Japan in yield- 
ing on the indemnity caused the Russians to feel that 
they had not been humiliated, and left the way open, 
not only to a peace honorable alike to both contest- 
ants, but furnished the basis of future friendly rela- 
tions between them, Well might the Mikado say, 
in the proclamation already cited : ‘‘ Russia again is 
the friend of Japan, and we sincerely desire that the 
relations of good neighborhood, now re-established, 
shall become both cordial and intimate.’’ 

It is a source of special gratification to the people 
of the United States that our government played such 
an important part in bringing this bloody and de- 
structive contest to an end. The situation was such 
that it required some intermediary to bring the war- 
ring parties to consent to a conference, and to fix upon 
a place mutually agreeable to both. It seemed that 
the United States was the only great power which was 
in a position to command the confidence of each of 
them. It was well known that the sympathy of the 
great majority of the American people was on the side 
of Japan, but it is creditable to our government that 
it so conducted itself throughout the struggle that 
through its strict neutrality and impartiality it did not 
forfeit the long-standing friendship of Russia ; and 
when the fit time for mediation came, the Tsar lis- 
tened with respect and favor to the President's sug- 
gestions. Our relations with Japan were of a some- 
what different character, In one of his various utter- 
ances on the war, the German emperor is reported to 
have said that the only power that Japan feared was 
the United States, and that it was a good thing for the 
world that such was the case, as it enabled the Presi- 
dent to exercise his influence effectively for peace. 
Such is not a correct statement of the relations exist- 
ing between those two governments. The relation is 
not one of fear, but of sincere and cordial friendship. 
It is well expressed in a recent article contributed to 
the New York Independent by Mr. Eki Hioki, the 
Secretary of the Japanese Legation, from which I 
make this extract : 

‘« The conduct of the first American envoy to Japan, 
as well as those who followed him, was singularly 
marked with truth and kindness, and it is gratifying 
indeed to know that the annals of the five decades of 
international relations between Japan and the United 
States are clean records of friendliness and cordiality. 
. . . Without the least flattery, it may be safely 
asserted that Japan is indebted to no other country as 
much as to the United States."’ 

It was a delicate task to intervene between the 
belligerents, but President Roosevelt undertook it 
with a high sense of the duty which had in the judg- 
ment of the civilized nations fallen to his lot. And 
the President's task was not done when he brought 
the plenipotentiaries together at Portsmouth. No 
official information has yet been published as to the 
part taken by him in the negotiations, but it is the 
judgment of the world that but for his interposition 
and influence the conference would have been a 
failure, and the terrible war would have gone on. 
The American people rejoice in the high ‘honor 
which has come to him from rulers and people in all 
quarters of the globe, and the distinction which has 
been thereby conferred upon our country. 

The people of the United States were more deeply 
interested in this international conference than ever 
before in foreign matters, and it has been a great 
education for them. But the interest in its proceed- 
ings and result was widespread among all civilized 
nations. It has acted as a bond of sympathy among 
the peace-loving people of the world, and manifests 
the longing which all good men and women feel that war 
among nations may cease, and that the acts of govern- 
ments may be controlled by reason and not by force. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Saint Cecilia of the Court 
By Isabella R. Hess 





VIII. A Friendly Discussion at the Pump 


by HAVE the ambulance stop at one’s house 
gave a certain interesting distinction to one who 
dwelt in the Court; even Cecilia, though her 
heart seemed full to overflowing, could not help but 
feel her importance when she came down to the pump 
the next morning. The whole population of the 
Court had watched the ambulance when it came in 
the afternoon before, had watched and commented 
upon the careful way in which Puddin’ was carried 
down, and lifted in, and long after it had gone had 
conversed at the pump, and from window to window, 
about Puddin’s mishap. Mrs. Sweeney, of necessity 
forced to be sober, had gone to work unusually 
early, and to the few questioners had vouchsafed no 
information, except to say that Puddin’ wasn’t the 
first of her people to be in a hospital, as her mother’s 
own sister had been in one for many weeks, and had 
had the enviable distinction of dying there. It was when 
the Saint appeared at the pump, that many of her 
neighbors found that their water-pails needed replen- 
ishing, and improved the occasion by asking the 
minute particulars of the case. 

‘«’ Tis yourself as is lucky to be gittin’ him into a 
hospital, so you are!'’ Mrs, Flynn was pumping 
vigorously, good-naturedly filling pail after pail. ‘It's 
himself as will be having plenty to ate while we'll be 
half starving !"’ 

‘‘Eatin’ is it?'’ The Saint's voice was a little 
husky. ‘‘The pain has kept him from eatin’ this 
four days."’ 

‘But sure it will be different there,’’ 
Flynn, soothingly. ‘It's a fine life he'll be havin’ !"’ 

‘*It is that! So itis!'’ corroborated Mrs. Daley, 

who, between holding her pail under the spout of the 
pump, and keeping the two young Daleys from the 
same place, had to speak in jerks. ‘He'll not be 
sleeping in his shoes to keep his feet warm! 'Tis 
hopin’ I am they'll keep him till the winter itself is 
broken !"’ 
‘« Till the winter is broken !'' Cecilia stood aghast. 
Tain’ t winter yet barely, and the doctor says he'll 
be doin’ his best! My heart will break if he ain't 
home by Christmas time.’’ 

They watched her as she went across into Jim's 
shop, ‘and Mrs. Flynn gently said, ‘‘Sure, ‘tis a 
mother’s heart the child has, God bless her! I'm 
thinking she feels it more than her mother, if she és 
sober the morning !"’ 

‘«*Tis yourself as is talkin’, Mrs. Flynn !’’ Mrs. 
Daley, having rescued the youngest Daley from an 
imminent flood, prepared to go home. ‘‘I can't see 
how a mother can be so! When my Mickey got his 
foot hurt, a year come spring, twas / felt the worst 
pain !"’ 

‘«Is it of Mickey's foot you're talkin’ ? 
me when my Andy got his arm broke !"’ 

Mrs. Flynn let go the pump handle and picked up 
her pail. 

‘© Your Andy ! Mrs. Daley's tones were slightly 
scornful. ‘What's an arm to afoot! Your Andy 
could be walkin’ round the while !"’ 

‘And if he could!*’ Mrs, Flynn's motherly 
pride was awakened. ‘‘ Sure the pain was more than 
if both his feet were hurt like Mickey's !"’ 

‘*Will you hearher, now?’’ Mrs. Daley appealed 
to her growing audience with an angry gesture. ‘Sure 
she don’t know what she’s speakin’ !"’ 

‘*Don't I now!"’ Mrs. Flynn's pail was set down 
with a thump that shook out half it,. contents, and 
drenched the feet of the little Daleys, who, anxious as 
they had been to get into the water, felt called upon 
now to howl loudly. ‘If I didn’t know more than 
some of the people here, I'd be goin’ to school with 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as “‘ the Court," 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, “‘ Puddin’.’" Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys’ of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother's bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs of the family 
is reached when “ Puddin’ "’ is hurt by a fall down the stairs. 
His injuries are serious, but Saint Cecilia, who has a very 
vague and mistaken impression of a hospital, flatly refuses to 
allow him to be moved from the house. A visit to the dreaded 
hospital, prearranged by Jim, and the tenderness of Dr. 
Hanauer whom she meets there; quite win her over, and pave 
the way for ‘‘ Puddin’s"’ entrance. 


the babies! Sure, and my children are always in 
school when they ought to be, and so it’s no wonder 
they do be learnin’,’’ and with that parting shot Mrs. 
Flynn picked up her pail again, and walked off. 

It being well known in the Court that the truant 
officer had made frequent calls on the Daleys because 
of Mickey's lapses from the path of learning, this 
remark had a telling effect upon his mother, who 
shook her fist in the direction of the receding figure, 
and remarked angrily that Mickey was worth half a 
dozen of such ordinary youngsters as those of Mrs. 
Flynn. 

The little audience having enjoyed this little scene 
with all the gusto that others give to the drama, 
slowly dissolved, and straightway forgot the visit of 
the ambulance in the newer, although not unusual, 
excitement at the pump. 

The little Daleys, left almost alone, decided that 
Jim’s shop was the most enticing place about, trudged 
across to it, and being asked as to the cause of their 
tears, gave Jim a highly-colored and minute explana- 
tion. Then they cuddled down on the floor next the 
bit of fire in the stove, and watched Jim's little ham- 
mer go up and down. Cecilia, sitting on the end of 
his bench, curled her feet up beneath her, that little 
Denny Daley might get nearer the stove. 

**Ain’t it awful nice and warm in here?”’ 
marked Denny pleasantly to Cecilia. 

‘« Yes,’’ she answered briefly. 

‘‘Say, it ain't so warm in our house. 
yours ?"’ 

The Saint blazed forth in a sudden burst of heart- 
sick impatience, ‘*No, it ain’t! It ain’t never any- 
thing nice in our house !"’ 

Jim put his hand kindly on her bent red head. 
“Tis nice to be thinkin’ of Puddin’ in the nice 
warm room, and plenty to eat and drink, and a good 
doctor to be curing him. If I had a saint's name, I'd 
be thinkin’ of that.’’ 

‘*And I'm thinkin’ that ‘twas you as put him 
there! If 1 could be going to work now I'd pay you 
back !'' Her voice seemed near the breaking point. 
«« And if I was workin’, Jim, and if ever I had a cent, 
don’t I know it would be going the way of every cent 
we ever get? You know she'd be spending it! And 
what for ?"’ 

Jim knew that the bitterness of the words was all 
that kept the proud tears back ; he knew, too, that 
the child was right, and yet his kindly heart was 
thinking out an answer that should keep the mother 
thought in her heart. ‘And tell me now, would a 
saint be talkin’ so of her mother? Don’t you never 
be forgettin’ that when a body has trouble to bear, it's 
often then that the drink comes in handy to ease it."’ 

‘‘Jim,’’ the Saint looked up at him anxiously, 
‘«did you ever have any trouble ?’’ 

Jim slowly got up, and opening the little stove door, 
bent down and poked the few coals about. ‘‘Go on 
now, Denny, and take your little brother home—it's 
sleepy he is !’’ 

‘«l ain't sleepy, Jim,"’ protested the child quickly. 
‘«T want to stay here.”’ 

‘«Don't be tellin’ me !’’ 
bit irritable. ‘Can't I see you're most half asleep 
now !'’ Then, seeing a tear gather, he hastily drew 
forth one of his few remaining pennies, and said, 
‘‘There, now! Go in and get the biggest apple that 
will buy.’’ 

He shut the door carefully after the children, and 
turned to Cecilia. ‘* How old are you, Celie ?’’ 

‘¢ I'm thirteen, fourteen come next August.’’ 
wondered at the question. 

‘*Who is it you love the most of all the world ?"’ 
Jim knew what the answer would be. 

‘¢Puddin’ !"' There wasn't a shade of hesitation 
in the Saint's tones now. 

Jim sat down on the bench next to her, and said 
slowly, ‘‘ Suppose you was ten years older, and Pud- 
din’ was all ye had in the world, and you thought ten 
times more of him than you do !”’ 

**Oh, Jim, I couldn't !’’ 

‘* Well, supposin’ you could! 
sudden, he was called away."’ 

‘* Jim,"’ the Saint's voice was very positive, ‘‘ Pud- 
din’ wouldn't ever go away from me! ‘Tis like he's 
callin’ me this minute !'' ‘There was a quiver in her 
voice now. 
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**Cecilia!'" She heard an unusual tremor in his 
tones, and looked at him curiously. ‘‘I never knew 
my mother and I never knew my father, and I was a 
grown man before I loved any one. Then there was 
some one | loved so much that it made up for never 
having loved any one before. And all of a sudden 
she went away."’ 

She looked at Jim’s head bent down on his hand, 
and her voice rang angrily. 

‘“‘She went away! From you / 
never come back ?"’ 

‘*Why, Celie, child!'’ . Jim’s words were very 
low and soft. ‘‘She went to heaven! God knows 
she's like to be happier there, and I wouldn't be 
askin’ her back. But, it’s a long time waiting, child, 
to see her."’ 

The Saint was shocked to find that a sob had crept 
into Jim's voice—he, Jim! Jim, whose very tones 
were always full of cheer! It was her turn to com- 
fort, so she laid her red little hand helplessly on his 
shoulder, and whispered huskily, while her heart 
throbbed with pity, ‘‘I’'m awful sorry, Jim!'’ She 
knew no sweeter terms of compassion. 

Jim sat still, with his hands clasped, and his head 
fallen forward on his chest. The Saint pondered 
deeply, and then asked, ‘‘Say, Jim, did you used to 
get drunk ?’’ 

Jim lifted his head slowly, and although his eyes 
were a bit misty, they looked clearly and proudly 
into Cecilia's own. ‘‘I never was drunk in all my 
life !"’ 

‘«T Anew you weren't,’’ asserted the Saint. 
didn’t get drunk because you had trouble, 
does she !"’ 

‘*Cecilia, you mustn’t. be talkin’ that way! Ye 
mustn't, I tell you! ‘Tis bad for you that your 
mother ain't strong enough to turn her back on the 
drink—it is that! But don’t you be forgettin’ that 
it’s worse for her! And don’t you be forgettin’ that 
she's your mother, and she took care of you when no 
one else could take care of you. °*Tis a bad thing for 
one to be talkin’ wrong of his mother—but it's worse 
for you, for you’ ve got a saint's name !’’ 

Cecilia looked up proudly. ‘‘I never told nobody 
but you, and I wouldn't let no one else say it. And 
if 1 Aave a saint's name, then the saint herself knows 
I only tell the truth."’ 

‘*You do that, little Saint Cecilia, you do that! 
And it's a good girl you are !’’ 

Praise from Jim was praise indeed! Cecilia tried 
to keep from looking too proud, and in the effort 
something crept up into her throat, and almost choked 
her ; then something got into her eyes and made two 
great tears roll down her thin cheeks. No one had 
ever called her good before. She put out her rough, 
red little hand, and touched his shabby sleeve. ‘‘I 
try awful hard to be good, Jim! Honest, I do! I 
want to be just as good as you !"’ 

‘‘As me!’’. The strange something seemed to 
have crept into Jim’s throat, too. ‘I'm hopin’ 
you'll be lots better than that! And you will, for 
you'll be a woman !”’ . 

‘*I] don’t want to be a woman! I want to be a 
man!'’ The Saint, having gathered from her sur- 
roundings the fact that a man’s life meant the chance 
to go into the world and work, and the woman's the 
chance to work and fret and scold and save, felt no 
craving for a woman's career ! 

Jim’s old cheery laugh rang out. And then he 
said simply, ‘*Could you be takin’ care of Puddin’, 
if you turn out.a man?”’ 

Suddenly, in the light of this question, the enticing 
attraction of a man’s career faded. At all hazards, 
she must take care of Puddin’! So she saved. fate 
the deciding of her future when she said, ‘‘ I won't be 
a man, Jim, I'll be a woman !"’ 

The thought of being a woman and thus taking 
care of Puddin’ kept her heart from being too heavy 
all the rest of the day, while she tidied up the rooms. 
True, there were only two sticks of wood left to burn, 
and she shivered and drew the little shawl tightly 
across her shoulders ; she was hungry, and the half 
loaf of bread must be kept for supper. But Puddin’ 
was warm and fed and taken care of, so she drowned 
the voices of hunger and cold by singing loudiy, and 
the little cripple on the floor below hobbled to the 
door that he might hear the rich full tones of ‘* Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem! Hark, how the angels sing !"’ 

So she sang until she heard her mother come stum- 
bling up the stairs, and held her breath, and felt 
thankful that Puddin’ wasn’t there td feel any of the 
probable blows ; but her mother was too drunk to 
even strike, and paid no attention to Cecilia at all, 
and only drank stupidly what was left in the bottle, 
and fell across the bed in the corner. 

Then the Saint, clasping her hands until the nails 
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dug into her calloused palms, sank down on her 
knees by the bed, and sobbed out a prayer. | ««Oh, 
God, I'll be a woman and take care of Puddin’, but 
don’t make me a woman like that !"’ 

( To be continued) 











One Thanksgiving Day 


By Alix Thorn 


UFF, puff, shake, shake, the train stopped at the 
P little country station—toot, toot puff, puff, away 
it went again, leaving Helen and Dorothy stand- 
ing on the platform with a large suit case before them, 
watching anxiously for a familiar face. They had not 
long to wait ; a rattle of wheels sounded on the frozen 
road ; a big ‘‘ Whoa, Doll, stand there, Nell,”’ rang 
through the quiet station, and there was jolly Cousin 
Egbert, himself, ready to take them to the red farm- 
house five miles away. They felt delightfully grown 
up as they answered their cousin's questions. 

‘‘And when did you leave home, girls? Four 
hours ago? Land sakes, but you ave regular travelers. 
And come alone most all the way ; you'll be starten 
for Alasky next !’’ 

The horses sped along ; the high wagon jolted over 
the ruts, but the small maidens only gave excited little 
giggles and clutched the seat more firmly. 

Helen was ten, and Dorothy eight ; this was the first 
journey they had taken alone. Two weeks ago a let- 
ter had arrived inviting them to spend Thanksgiving 
with their cousins in the country. They waited anx- 
iously for their governess’ decision, for their father 
and mother were in California. When Miss Heaton 
learned that a family friend could travel part of the 
way with them, and even see them safely on the right 
train at the junction, she gave her consent. So the 
day before Thanksgiving found them on their way to 
the Mudge homestead. 

Two years before the little girls had spent a happy 
week at the farm; then it was summer. Now the 
tall maples that stood like faithful sentinels behind 
the wall were bare, only a few dry leaves fluttered in 
the cold wind. In the low apple-trees near the barn- 
yard the solemn looking turkeys were roosting in the 
branches, looking in the fast gathering twilight like 
strange fruit. 

The farmhouse was filled to overflowing with a 
crowd of merry cousins some of whom Helem and 
Dorothy had never met before. Helen at once de- 
cided that little third cousin, Jane Ann Mudge was 
the one she had long been looking for, and they 
straightway became the greatest of friends. At their 
earnest solicitation Helen and Jane Ann were put to 
sleep in the parlor bed-room, occupying in great com- 
fort a trundle bed that dead and gone Mudges had 
used years before. 

Dorothy was stowed away on the old chintz-covered 
sofa in the sitting-room, that stood directly under the 
tall Grandfather's clock. It was rather frightening to 
be awakened several times in the early night by loud, 
sonorous strokes sounding above her head, but she 
was a sensible little maid, and went dutifully to sleep 
again directly the clamor subsided. 

Imagine the joy of the young folks to awaken the 
next morning to find a wonderful white world stretched 
before their eyes. It had been snowing all night, re- 
ported Jonas, the hired man, and he added his belief 
that ‘‘the storm wa’nt over yet.’’ Some lazy flakes 
fluttered down till noon, but by dinner time the blue 
sky was showing, and stray sunbeams crept into the 
dining-room, lighting up Grandma Mudge’s old china 
and quaint silver. All day tempting, spicy odors 
filled halls and rooms. If you can imagine a combi- 
nation of roast turkey, chicken pie, onions, mince pie, 
cheese, pickled plums, doughnuts, and several other 
good things, you can know just how fragrant was the 
red farmhouse that Thanksgiving. 

In the late afternoon, dinner at last being over, 
Cousin Egbert invited Helen and Doréthy with Jane 
Ann to go for a sleigh ride. Dorothy sat in the front 
seat with Cousin Egbert himself, the others stowed 
away on the low back seat. The horses trotted gaily 
along snuffing the sunny air. Through the near-by 
village they drove, then out into the open country 
where they followed a steep road that seemed to lead 
into a forest of evergreens where the long branches 
were bending under their snow burden. 
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‘« Don't ever seem like Thanksgiving without snow, 
does it, Sis ?"’ cried Cousin Egbert, gathering up the 
reins more tightly. 

**O, no, no,"’ breathed Dorothy rapturously. 

‘«Comfortable back there, girls?’’ called out the 
driver. No answer. ‘‘ Land of Goshen, they must 
be asleep tucked up in all them shawls and capes,"’ 
and he looked over his shoulder. His quick excla- 
mation caused Dorothy to look around also ; no one 
was in the sleigh beside themselves, gone was the 
back seat, gone were the passengers. 

‘«Oh ! What has become of them,’’ moaned the de- 
serted little sister. ‘‘She’s lost, Helen is—Jane Ann 
Mudge is lost, p’rhaps we can't find them any more."’ 

««Pshaw !"’ cried out Cousin Egbert, ‘‘that back 
seat doesn’t set in real tight, it just unfastened, it's 
done so before, and off they've gone with it in the 
snow. We'll turn straight round, drive back a piece 
and have ‘em with us in a jiffy."’ 
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So turn around they did, but no sign was there of 
the missing lasses till half a mile back at the foot of a 
hill they saw the flutter of a red shawl, and there in 
the snowy road, still perched on the seat, were Jane 
Ann and Helen cheerfully waiting to be called for. 

Dorothy and Cousin Egbert made haste to brush 
the snow off the lost ones, and this time the back seat 
was very firmly fastened on, and I'm glad to say no 
further mishaps occurred to mar the pleasure of that 
merry Thanksgiving ride. 

‘« But, O Helen,’’ and «*O Jane Ann Mudge,"’ cried 
loving little Dorothy embracing each in turn as they 
were unwrapped at the house, ‘‘ we've got something 
to be thankful for this day. Just s’ posin’ there had 
been Indians around, the way there used to be, real, 
savage Indians, and they had crept out of those woods, 
and carried you all away before we had a chance to 
drive back, Oh ! just s’ posin’."’ 

MrT. Vernon, N, Y. 
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UDDLED together like one big family, at a coun- 
try springs, during the days of enforced quaran- 
tine when yellow fever crept uncontrollably 

along the Gulf coast, we were dependent upon each 
other for cheer and companionship. With the refu- 
gees were a young barkeeper of twenty-two, his girl 
wife of eighteen, and an excellent woman who was 
never without her white ribbon of temperance. Her 
intolerance toward the liquor evil was so sincere 
and manifest that she did not conceal her antipathy, 
and would not tolerate any friendliness whatever 
toward the barkeeper or his wife. Another woman's 
attitude of compassion toward the erring was wholly 
different. 

One evening the barkeeper entered the dining- 
room alone, and taking his seat at the table began to 
eat hurriedly. Quickly the benign woman inquired 
for his companion, and learned that she was suffering 
with a raging sick headache. He ate in worried 
silence, and soon left. Knowing how helpless the 
average man is in a sick-room, his friend, after 
supper, wended her way to the cottage and softly 
tapped on the door. He opened it and she entered. 
Every window was down, though the cold days had 
not come! On the floor in the corner of the room 
the lamp was turned low, and emitting a stifling 
kerosene odor, and he was smoking a cigar! To his 
wife's restless sighings from excruciating pain he had 
been asking helplessly: ‘‘Can’t I get you some 
candy, nuts, or something ?’’ 

Instantly surveying the situation, his friend said : 
‘*Hie yourself to the sitting-room and talk with 
the men until I cali you. Men are no nurses."’ 
As soon as he stepped across the threshold into 
the dark hallway and closed the door behind him, 
his friend opened the window to let in the fresh air 
for the sick one’s lungs to breathe; the odorous 
lamp was removed into the hall and placed so as to 
shed a subdued light into the room. After adminis- 
tering a hot foot-bath and other remedies of relief to 
the sufferer she sat down by the bedside, and with a 
magic touch stroked her temples until the weary eyes 
closed in deep slumbering forgetfulness of pain. 

Next day the barkeeper related to her his eventful 
life: Reared in Norway by pious Lutheran parents, 
he became ‘‘sea-struck,’’ and after a year’s demor- 
alizing sailor life deserted the ship one night while 
it was in port, leaped in the dark from its prow to 
the wharf, and hiding in the shipping eluded the 
detectives whom his uncle, the captain, employed to 
capture him. Norwegian sailors from another vessel 
harbored him until his deserted vessel sailed out to sea. 
The liberty of the great Republic had impressed him. 
and he wanted to live in it. After some days he 
obtained a menial position in a grocery store which 
had a bar annex to it. There he became inured to 
the money-making business of a combined grocery 
and bar. 

His friend inquired : ‘‘ Do you not know that it is 
sinful to make money on poor human weaknesses ?'’ 

He defended himself thus: ‘A sailor cruises on a 
long, lonely voyage, seeing nothing and nobody. 
When he lands in port he is a stranger and wild for 
some fun, and the bar-room is the only place open to 
him, I know. I have been there."’ 

‘ His friend said rebukingly: ‘' Does that make it 
right for you to sell liquor to them when you ought to 


help them because you do know, and not lead them 
on into wrong?’ 

He protested: ‘‘ You see itis thisway. Iam acom- 
mon man, and all my acquaintances are common people 
like me. You belong to the upper class ; you could 
set up shop on any street and command trade. I 
can’t. I could sell out my business and open on 
M Street, and fail. I don’t know any rich peo- 
ple. My class of people have a liquor account just 
the same as a grocery one of meat, flour, and mo- 
lasses. And if I don't keep liquor they will go to 
the fellow who does. I would quit the bar-annex 
right to-day if all the other fellows were made to do 
so, too. Then we all would be on a square footing. 
I would cast the first vote for prohibition. As soon as 
I pay for my little home I am going to give it up any- 
how.”’ 

But his friend dubiously shook her head and said : 
**I do not think you will, Sin is so subtle that it will 
ever whisper to you, ‘ Not yet ; wait.'’’ But he vehe- 
mently declared that he would. 

The cold weather came, and the refugees scat- 
tered to their various homes, the barkeeper and his 
friend never meeting again. Two years glided by. 
Sitting at her window one summer day, her attention 
was suddenly riveted upon a delivery wagon with 
‘*Moonlight Whisky’’ in very large letters on the 
canvas cover, and underneath the name of her friend 
the barkeeper. It stirred her deeply, and with 
warm concern for him she went instantly to her desk 
and wrote him a most tender appeal, reminding him 
of his promise, and her doubt atthe time. She never 
heard from it. Weeks passed, and often, when the 
twilight shadows gathered and veiled the day, she 
wondered if her note had angered him. 

One afternoon a caller was sitting on her porch, 
and said suddenly : ‘‘ By the way, I was at Coun- 
try Springs last week for a little rest, and while at 
the spring three men came and sat opposite to me 
on a rustic seat. One of them, thin and pale, looked 
around thoughtfully and said: ‘Jim, you don’t know 
how this place reminds me of the best. friend I ever 
had. I have the finest letter from her a man ever 
got. I want you to see it. I want to bring it to your 
room and read it to you. It influenced me, and I[ 
think it will influence you.’ "’ 

The caller said that he had singled ‘‘Jim’’ out as 
the profanest man that he had ever heard in his life, 
but that he seemed much interested in the letter. 
‘« Imagine my surprise when your name was mentioned 
as the writer of the letter,’’ he added. 

x * * * * 





Soon afterward another sign was over the store of 
the barkeeper, He had sold out. In the after days 
his life slowly slipped away until he crossed over to 
the Great Judgment Bar. His illness taught him the 
narrow way before he went. 

It is so much easier for those of us who have been 
surrounded by every uplifting religious sentiment to 
see the right more clearly than those who have been 
tossed about upon life's unhallowed sea! Shall we 
steer clear of them, leave them unto themselves to 
find the Light, or, as His followers, shall we extend 
the hand of tender compassion to beckon even a 
bartender to the port of safety ? 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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The Best Kind of Christmas Anniversary 





“The White Feast” 


By Harley Barnes 


To the author of this article was awarded the 
— of twenty-five dollars in gold offered by 

he Sunday School Times for the best article 
on Christmas giving in the Sunday-school. 


66 Y WHITE Gift for our King’s Birthday’’ was 
printed across the white envelope given to each 
member of our Sunday-school early in December. 

A suitable banner stretched above the platform served to 

arouse interest, but it was left to the teachers to explain, 

each in his own way, the plan of this ‘‘ giving ’’ Christmas, 

A ieaflet was sent out by the Home Department, telling of 

a beloved ruler of Cathay whose birthday the people ob- 

served by a white feast. All in white apparel they came 

into a great white room, and offered to their king white 
gifts, to show that their love and loyalty were without stain. 

The rich brought pearls, ivory, and white chargers; the 

poor presented white pigeons and handfuls of rice. ‘* Nor 

doth the great king regard one gift above another, so long 


as all be white.’”’ The leaflet also told a beautiful story, 
by Alice M. Guernsey, of a Sunday-school that worked out 


a similar plan under the head of ‘* Christmas Gifts for the 
Christ-Child.’’ 

Then came the meetings of teachers and officers to dis- 
cuss the new plans, and to clothe their own hearts in the 
white apparel of a new and more perfect consecration, 
—meetings of classes, quiet soul-to-soul talks between 
teacher and scholar, self-communion, too, with a nearer 
view of the cross and a brighter vision of the King, his 
wondrous love and willing sacrifice. The church bulletin 
suggested as white gifts: ‘* Myself to Christ, whitest and 
best of all; then my thought, heart, will, time, money, 
strength, and service for him. A signed temperance 
pledge ; a word, an act of mercy or charity in his name, 
not in mine. Definite work for definite people, bringing 
new people to church, new members into Sunday-school or 
its Home Department, greeting strangers, teaching a class 
when requested, helping in prayer-meeting and the League, 
being at evening service, taking an active, working interest 
in as many branches of the church as possible. Make a 
definite, written pledge to do some of these things, sign it, 
add money,—surely not less fof Christ than for your other 
dear ones. Purify with love and seal with prayer.’’ 

Did every one approve? Not at first. Grandpa Grumpy 
didn’t like such ‘‘new-fangled notions,’? and dear old 
Mother Faithful “ believed in it, but knew it wouldn’t 
work.”’? A few others thought it ‘all right for grown-ups, 
but the children will be disappointed.’’ Yet, when the 
plan was really understood and admitted to these hearts, it 
began to burn there anew, and thus the fire spread. 

Wednesday evening after Christmas the ‘* white feast ’’ was 
held. Decorations of pure white and Christmas green would 
have been ideal, but with part of the money usually spent 
for decorations and gifts a stereopticon had been purchased, 
so the platform was adorned only with the picture screen. 
Beautiful scenes in the life of Christ, with suitable readings 
by the pastor, Christmas views and recitations by the little 
folks, made up the short program. Then the teachers 
came forward, one by one, bringing the white envelopes 
containing the gifts of classes or individuals, as each pre- 
ferred. As they delivered the envelopes they were given 
neat little white boxes, tied with white ribbon, containing 
just a suggestion of the candy treat given in former years, 
and now intended chiefly as a dainty souvenir of our 
** white feast.’’ 

Were the children interested ? Almost breathless silence 
prevailed as the secretary began opening the envelopes 
and pouring the money in a jingling shower into a great 
tin pan, while the superintendent, with full heart and un- 
certain voice, read the promises and pledges. Our faithful 
kindergarten teacher had written to all the mothers, and 
her little people brought two hundred and eighty-five pen- 
nies, with their motto, ‘‘ There is.something for each of us 
to do.”? The *‘ uneasy class’’ of the lively boys showed 

its interest by gladly pledging fifteen dollars to support an 
orphan child in India. A teacher promised ‘to seek op- 
portunity for personal interviews with those who have not 
accepted Christ.”’ Imagine our pastor’s face as he heard 
pledge after pledge of decision for Christ and earnest re- 
consecration to his service. Our beloved superintendent 
could hardly read aloud the offer of a young lady to *‘ teach 
a class in Sunday-school, when requested.’’ A member of 
the Home Department wrote, ‘*Il promise our King to 
look after and take better care of his little ones this coming 
year,”’ and foliowed up this promise by organizing a new 
class of a score of poor boys for the next Sunday. One 

‘lass decided to decorate and refurnish the pastor’s study. 

"thers united in specific missionary work. More than 

vere handfuls of rice, too, were such words as these: ‘*A 

\f-denial for His sake,’”’ ‘*1 will be more helpful in the 
»worth League work and more cordial to strangers,’’ 

‘*T will do all I can whenever I can,’’ was the definite 
nd earnest promise of a thirteen-year-old girl, and who 
suld doubt the sincerity of the little nine-year-old who 

wrote im full round hand, ‘‘I shall try to be good.’’ ‘I 

give myself to Christ and his service in a spirit of helpful- 
ness,’’ wrote one lady, while another gladdened many a 
heart by offering her aid in the children’s missionary work. 





As for the money gifts, they came in showers,—one dollar 
for a poor minister in the West, and a stamp to send it to 
him, ten dollars for mercy and help work in the League, 
ten dollars for the county Sunday-school association work, 
fifty dollars ‘* for missions,’’ five dollars for the Fresh Air 
Camp, fifty dollars for furnishing a schoolroom in the Mary 
Harvey Home in India, and many dimes and quarters and 
dollars to help carry the gospel of our King to those who 
know him not. 

Grandpa Grumpy sat in the corner with tears trickling 
down his cheeks as these priceless pearls of promise were 
read, while the children’s ‘‘ disappointment ’’ shone like 
joy in their faces. The leaven of the ‘* white feast’’ is 
still working in our school and church. The ‘ white gifts ”’ 
continue to come, money and service, decision and con- 
secration, and few will forget their share in the birthday 
offering to the King by the Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Painesville, Ohio, Christmas, 1904. 


Novel Ways in Nova Scotia 


The First Intermediates, who had filled candy bags and 
lovingly handled needle-books, the result of sewing par- 
ties with their teacher, announced that they would carry 
these, with fruit, cake, and reading-matter, to the old 
women in the poorhouse. And Christmas joy blossomed 
anew in the hearts of the inmates when that institution was 
visited, and blessings followed the little givers. 

Two reports were contributed by the Second Intermedi- 
ates, The first told that they were going to have a tree for 
children who would not likely have one. Each pupil 
had invited a guest, and would provide a present and a 
bag of candy, Shall we show you how the teachers of this 
department put the plan before their pupils? A _ note 
like the following was sent to each one : 


DEAR 


We are very glad to say that the vote on Sunday as to how we 
should celebrate the birthday of Jesus was unanimous. All 
wanted to have a Christmas tree and entertainment, each one 
inviting a boy or girl who has not such a good time at Christ- 
mas as we. Many of those we invited last year saw a Christmas 
tree for the first time. Best of all, Jesus said if we gave to one 
of the least of his little children we would be giving to him. 
If you do as well as you did last year, it will be all any one 
can ask. Now for the plans. Read very carefully : 

1. ‘The Christmas tree will be in the large room on Tuesday 
evening, December 27, at six o’ clock. 

2. Be sharp on time, but not too early. 

3. We want you to invite (name, address, and age). You 
may call and invite her, or send a note something like this: 
DEAR 

The Second Intermediate department of Brunswick Street 
Sunday-school is going to have a Christmas tree and concert 
in the Sunday-school on Tuesday evening, December 27, at 6 
o'clock. There will be a present and candy on the tree for 
you, and we want you to be sure and come. 

Your friend, 

4. Your present need not be right out of a store, but let it be 
something you would like to get yourself from a tree, and in 
good condition. 

5. Bring your present and one-quarter pound of candy to the 
church on Thursday, and write on them your name and ——'s. 

(The teachers’ names.) 














The second report was given by a boy of twelve, who 
said that in the children’s ward he was to have a little tree 
with toys, and, since candy and fruit were forbidden, cooky 
animals for the children who could not get home for Christ- 
mas. Behind this lay the story of the boy’s faithful weekly 
visits to the hospital, when he carried and distributed pic- 
tures, papers, and whatever else the members of the class 
placed at his disposal. Where did the toys come from? 
The sister of one of the teachers, giving her class at college 
a Christmas essay, told of the pathetic poverty that had 
come to her eyes and ears the Christmas before. The es- 
Says were written, but the students quietly appointed col- 
lectors, and to the teacher came a deputation of merry 
girls laden with toys to be carried home to. the Sunday- 
school teacher. 

Impromptu remarks followed the program, when we 
heard from a former teacher, a young medico home for 
Christmas from the north shore of Newfoundland. He 
spoke of the children who had seen and heard of a doll for 
the first time when they received them from the tree given 
them the year before. He described their log cabin homes 
in the woods, a Sunday-school, and the effort made to 
tell them of Christ. This stirring story roused interest 
and tucked toys into his trunk wh.n he returned to his 
work, 

After the benediction, the committee again fell to work. 
With list in hand they sorted, divided, and made up par- 
cels for delivery. Here were potatoes, vegetables, meat, 
etc., for the RK’s, whose capacious stomachs were to be 
filled for once; here were necessaries and luxuries to 
brighten the lonely life of one who always faced the world 
with bright words and hopeful manner: The young men 
of the Bible class emptied barrels, filled boxes, tied par- 
cels, until, nearing midnight, the committee surveyed the 
result,—packages of all sizes addressed ready for delivery. 

Saturday afternoon two delivery teams, loaned for the 
occasion, manned by other young men of the Bible class, 
drove about until everything was deposited; while the 


If You’re in Any Doubt 


Grown-ups are not nearly so likely to recognize 
and welcome the blessedness of giving as are 
little children. If, therefore, you are in any 
doubt as to the practical advantages of letting 
the Sunday-school give, rather than receive, at 
Christmas, just notice the testimonies with 
which these two pages are filled. Thirty 
years ago The Sunday School Times began 
recommending this manner of celebrating in 
the Sunday-school the anniversary of the birth 
of Christ. In the passing years thousands of 
lives have been brightened and uplifted by this 
Christlike observance of Christmas, and the old 
popcorn-and-candy grabbing festival is fast be- 
coming a relic of the mistaken past. Still more 
articles in early issues will show how to make 
the Giving Christmas a genuine success in any 
Sunday-school. Those who have tried it are 
its warmest advocates; if your school has not 
yet tried it, will you not begin this year ? 











primary superintendent distributed what her class had 
brought among her needy scholars, 

Was it worth while? That turkey brought the father of 
a family to his feet in class meeting on Christmas morning 
with a burst of gratitude. Former onlookers had become 
givers, and many experienced the realization of the words : 


‘* Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 


—Minnie M. Bell, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
b 4 
Christmas Debt-Raising 


Christmas time is coming ; what shall we do about it? 
That was the question the superintendent asked the hand- 
ful of teachers at the teachers’-meeting. With the ques- 
tion a feeling of perplexity settled on the meeting. Hadn’t 
they had Christmas trees, Christmas parties, Christmas 
cantatas, and entertainments without number? Nobody 
had any suggestions to offer, so the superintendent said : 
‘*I will appoint a committee of three to decide what we 
shall have.’’ As he named them, three great sighs were 
his response. After some very earnest prayers that God 
would direct the decision, the following week the chair- 
man reported that, as the church was not free from debt, 
the committee suggested a Christmas dinner. It would be 
pleasant socially, and help to pay the indebtedness. 

Nobody seemed to be pleased with the report, the super- 
intendent least of all. He said: ‘*1 would rather pay five 
dollars down than to have a dinner. It would cost me 
more than that.’? When the discussion had grown warm, 
one member of the committee said: ‘‘If the other two 
ladies will help me, we will go’ out and raise this debt be- 
fore Christmas, and make our Christmas service a joyful 
one.”’ They consented, and immediately a different spirit 
came over the meeting. Three men, one of them the 
superintendent, volunteered to help. 

The committee got their heads together, and decided to 
begin in the Sunday-school. On Sunday morning the plan 
was presented to the school, and a subscription paper given 
to each teacher to present to his class. Even the primary 
department was asked to help. At the close of the school it 
was found that sixty dollars had been subscribed. Interest 
and enthusiasm began to grow. Day by day the gifts in- 
creased. People who had not been giving decided to help. 

Meanwhile the committee was working on a program 
for Sunday evening. ‘‘ The Wise Men and their Gifts ’’ 
was chosen as the theme. The following program is what 
was prepared : 


Antioch. 

** Hark the Herald Angels Sing.”’ 

Prayer. 

**O Little Town of Bethlehem." 

Recitation by a boy (Matt. 2: 1-12). 

Recitation, Beginners’ Class. 

Song. Beginners’ Class. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Christmas in Many Lands,"’ Class of boys. 

From the Eastern Mountains: ‘‘The Story of the Other 
Wise Man."’ Part I, The Sign in the Sky. Part II, By the 
Waters of Babylon. Part III, For the Sake of a Little Child. 
Part IV, A Pearl of Great Price. 

Slumber song, ‘* Three Little Girls."’ 

Report of offerings. 

Thank offering. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 


Interest rose even higher as it came time to report the 
offerings. The names of the Sunday-school classes had 
been printed on a blackboard, and as the offerings were 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 26 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





And Tested Ways to Bring It to Pass 





Will You Be on the Honor Roll ? 


Because the Sunday-schools which are mem- 
bers of the large Sunday School Times Family 
have so generously and helpfully co-operated 
in making the pages of the Times of ever- 
growing value to all readers, the Times, in 
turn, gladly offers its columns as a medium of 
recognition of those schools that are leading in 
this vital matter of honoring Christ at Christ- 
mastime. Therefore the Editor now announces 
A Christmas Honor Roll, 
to be published in The Sunday School Times 
as soon after Christmas, 1905, as is feasible, 
and to give honorable mention to every Sunday- 
school in the world which will report to the 
Editor that its observance of Christmas was 
celebrated by its pupils’ giving, rather than re- 
ceiving, as a school. The name, denomination, 
and address, of every such Sunday-school is 
earnestly desired for mention in this roll. Will 
your school be there ? 











reported by classes, the amounts were credited to them. 
When the amount of the outside contributions had been 
added, it was found that not only had that dragging debt 
been wiped out, but there was one hundred dollars 
over, 

This is the story of the happiest Christmas that ever came 
to that Sunday-school. The committee which began its 
work with sighs, finished with hearts that were brimming 
over with thankfulness. —Adelaide McCune, Jpava, Ill. 


% 


In Marion Lawrance’s School 


The ‘‘ giving’? came last. The platform was arranged 
for the wagon loads of gifts, and the audience marched 
by, bringing their offerings. The Scroobys led the pro- 
cession. Headed by our pastor and superintendent, both 
honorary members of the class, each young man staggered 
down the aisle with a two-bushel sack of potatoes on his 
shoulder, or swung between two, until twenty-six bushels 
were piled up, half on each side of the platform ! 

Then the good things poured in. First the Beginners, 
then each department in turn filed past the platform, 
while willing hands deftly arranged the offerings on the 
tables till they sahg ‘*‘ Merry Christmas ’’ under the weight. 
Visitors, too, joined the triumphal march, 

Six young ladies gathered the money offerings, *and 
turned them over in bagfuls to Treasurer Crandell, who 
sat behind the railing with a ‘‘ frenzied finance ’’ look on 
his , face, and changed the silver into one-dollar bills. 
These were pinned end to end on a hundred foot roll of 
white ribbon, but it wasn’t long enough, and the bills were 
then pinned to each other. Uncle Sam’s bills are good, 
strong stuff, and they held without a break. 

It was always better ‘farther on.’’ The surprise came 
when Mr. Telfer, teacher of the ‘‘ Kenetics,’’ class No. 1, 
of the young men’s department, presented Superintendent 
Lawrance with a big golden-brown pie in a deep tin dish, 
—‘*like mother used to bake’’ the good old-fashioned 
meat pies in,—and asked him to accept it as the dessert of 
the Christmas dinner. Mr. Lawrance proved an adept at 
pie-cutting, and out popped—not four-and-twenty black- 
birds, but twenty one-dollar bills, unrolled from a red rib- 
bon to the music of the clapping of hands, with the request 
that Mrs, Boardman and Mrs. Relyea be delegated to use 
them for the needy of our church and the city. The Ken- 
etics received the ‘‘ well done ’’ of the school. 

All the bills were pinned to the long roll, and it was 
then stretched from gallery to gallery, above the platform, 
eighty feet, and then extended twenty feet down the gal- 
lery aisle—just one hundred and fifty-five one-dollar bills. 
Twenty more were added later. 

Very tender and reverent was the prayer of Brother 
Lawrance as he thanked God for the great outpouring of 
the Christmas spirit. While our heads were bowed, we 
caught a vision of the many glad hearts and homes which 
these generous offerings would bring to the needy, and 
over it all and through it all we could see the Lord Jesus 
Christ honored and approving. 

Mr. Lawrance had asked for fifty dollars for the hos- 
pital room, fifty dollars for the Berea college student, and 
fifty dollars for Rev. Mr. Jenkins, a former pastor, and 
there were five dollars over. He had also asked for three 
hundred dollars in the nest-egg during the year, and a 
**count-up ’’ showed three hundred and seven dollars. 
Truly our God is a generous hearer of prayer. 

When our superintendent, with a full heart, asked our 
pastor to offer the closing prayer, he arose and began to 
sing ** Praise God from: Whom All Blessings Flow.’”” The 





school and audience took up the glorious hymn of praise, 
and sang it heartily unto the Lord. The orchestra hunted 
around a little for the key which they vowed was in seven 
flats, but finally got a trace of it, and then swung the whole 
congregation into the royal anthem of thankfulness, It 
was great! 

Many classes and individuals took their gifts to those for 
whom they were intended, but the'most was left, and there 
were certainly six or eight wagon loads of it. This was 
divided between the Adams Street Mission, Boys’ Home, 
Day Nursery, and Door of Hope. The Pilgrim Class 
alone gave over fifty dollars’ worth of provisions (besides 
fifteen dollars in money), which was distributed under 
their own direction to the needy. These gifts were val- 
ued at three hundred and fifty dollars, which, with the 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars in cash, makes our 
Christmas offering roll up the handsome sum of five hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. And everybody was happy. 
The ‘‘ Giving Christmas ’’ is the thing. —A/exander Duguid, 
Toledo, Ohio. . 


A Wealth of Bright Ideas 


Our schoolroom never looked prettier, The decorating 
committee had done their work well. The string green 
was stretched about the platform and down the main aisle 
of the school, thus forming a ‘‘ Court of Honor.”’ Red 
Christmas bells were suspended over the platform and over 
the evergreen, looped with red orchids. The chandeliers 
were entwined with red and green, and the lights shaded 
in red paper shades, thus softening into a warm Christmas 
glow. ‘The whole effect was exceedingly pretty, and in 
accordance with the Christmas spirit. The admission was 
a common potato, of which we received two barrels full, 

The committee had planned that each class should march 
in a body from their respective places to the back of the 
room, and then up to the platform through the court of 
honor, 

Class No. 1, small boys who had recently graduated into 
the main room, were now asked to present their gift, and 
immediately, as if from out of the floor, there dashed down 
the aisle a little wagon, drawn by the boys as horses, In 
the wagon was the real small boy of the class, dressed in 
the fisherman’s oil suit and hat, driving a fine wagon-load 
of Uneeda Biscuit. 

A class of girls dressed as nurses brought jellies and 
fruits. They marched up the court of honor led by their 
teacher as head nurse. They stood on the platform, while 
one of their number recited a parody on the ‘ Goblins,’’ 
which told us all that a jolly nurse will get you if you 
don’t watch out, 

A boys’ class presented their gift,—canned corn. Their 
teacher ‘Old Mother Hubbard,’’ went to the cupboard, 


but when she got there, old Santa had been there, and so. 


she found she had corn, 

A class of girls, dressed as Dutch peasants, passed 
up with their gift, a complete Christmas dinner, one of 
them carrying a live duck, which created much merriment 
with its ‘* Quack | quack !’’ 

Then came a class of girls drawing asled, on which was a 
Christmas tree, with apples suspended from the boughs. 
Their gift was a barrel of apples. 

Another class of boys brought an express wagon full of 
mixed nuts, 

And so it went, class after class, until even the old peo- 
ple’s Bible class had been through the court of honor with 
their gift of money, which is always acceptable. 

When the pevanenen were over, twelve little girls 
came on the platform, and sang to the tune of ‘* My bonnie 
is over the ocean,’’ the sense of the song being that last 
night, as they slept, they had dreamed that old Santa was 
dead, and’ were calling him to ‘*Come back, come back, 
oh, come back, old Santa, to us.’’ Before the song was 
completed, they had assured us that old Santa was coming. 
Now wait till you see. 

After the song there was a hush, and then a great cheer- 
ing and clapping of hands, and sure enough there was 
Santa Claus, but without his usual pack. He also passed 
to the back of the room and up the court of honor, and 
shook hands with the superintendent, asking him what all 
this meant. The superintendent explained that our school 
had this year decided to give instead of receive, and that we 
had sent for him in order that he might distribute the gifts 
we had brought where they would do most good. 

Old Santa walked about examining things, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Well! well! well! Who would have thought it? ’’ 
and soon. He then turned to the school, congratulated 
us on our very excellent plan, shook hands with the super- 
,intendent, and was gone, assuring us that he would shortly 
be back with his sled and reindeer, but as it was so near 
Christmas, he would have to leave us for the present. 

Our entertainment was over, the children gone to their 
homes, and the committee remained to prepare the contri- 
butions for shipment to the different charitable institutions 
and baskets of provisions for the poor of our own neighbor- 
hood. We had a long task, but it was over at last. And 
as the clock struck twelve, we shook hands and wished 
each other a merry Christmas. We knew that for South 
Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal School we had had the 
merriest of merry Christmases. The Lord loveth the 
cheerful giver—Amos D. Cox, Chicago, Illinois. 


Giant Stockings 


It was an old idea of mine, and tried successfully several 
years ago; but, being out of the superintendency for 
a while, and things having dropped back into the old chan- 
nel, I did not attempt to change them until, when reading 
your editorials and pleas one year ago, I laid the matter 
before our teachers, Gaining their co-operation, I presented 
it to our school, and to my surprise found the school almost 
unanimously in favor, This year I put the question to the 
school before bringing it before the teachers, and everybody 
voted to give. (This did not include the primary depart- 
ment, who were not consulted at that time.) 

It was decided to make our offering in the school on the 
Sunday before Christmas; so, on the previous Sunday 
I announced that one of Santa Claus’ stockings would be 
there to put the ‘offerings in, and that it would be the 
largest stocking they had ever seen, Sunday morning 
came, and the school was out in force, At the proper 
time the stocking, six feet high, was brought out, and two 
of the smallest children—a girl and a boy—stood on a chair 
each and held it, while the members of the classes were 
celled, beginning with the youngest, and we began to fill 
the stocking. Provisions, clothing, toys, came along rap- 
idly and joyously. Two classes of boys came down to- 
gether, each boy with two half-pound boxes of fine candy, 
and one carrying a five-pound box,—thirty-four pounds 
in all, 

Class 17 had asked to be left till the last, and when their 
number was called, threw open the door to their class- 
room, and, preceded by their teacher carrying a rocking- 
horse, they came two abreast carrying a black stocking, 
eight feet long on their shoulders, filled to the. top 
with clothing, books, shoes, toys, and provisions. It was 
Sunday, but the school couldn’t help applauding them over 
and over again, and we did not try to stop them, We do 
not know which were the happiest,—the girls, the school, 
or those to whom our deaconess took the things. I don’t 
think that the school ever enjoyed itself as well at Christ- 
mas, and our offerings amounted to between a hundred and 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars in value.x—W. J. How- 
ell, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


“~ 


Have you noticed what Marion Lawrance says about this 
in ‘his question-column this week? It is on page 638. 


% 
Glimpses of How It Worked 


We had nothing out of the ordinary, —tried to give some- 
thing to every poor person in town, such as things to eat, 
picture-books, toys, etc.—H. H. Moninger, Steubenville, 
Ohio. [Was this ‘* nothing out of the ordinary ’’ ?—The 
Editor. ] 


Every little while you could hear some one say, ‘ Isn’t 
this fun?’’ ‘* This is lots better than taking home a bag of 
cheap candy,’’ ‘* Well, this is what I call Christmas,’’ and 
other remarks that showed that all were enjoying it. 
One class that felt at first that it was ‘‘ beg, beg, all the 
time,’’ and that they ought to have Christmas to them- 
selves, became so enthusiastic that before they went home 
they turned over to the secretary a dollar and twenty-five 
cents.—A/rs. Carlton L. Norton, Adrian, Mich. 


The instance of a young lad, willing to sell his skates 
to buy coal for a family in need, and finally picking the 
coal himself from the railroad tracks for this same family, 
though himself pinched by poverty and knowing its hard- 
ness, is typical of many other forms of self-denying, beau- 
tiful service, known in some cases to the teachers, but in 
many others known only to God, which will make this 
Christmas celebration a notable one in the history of 
Stroudsburg Presbyterian Sunday-school.— 7he Rev. S. GC. 
Hutchinson, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


The idea was accepted with erthusiasm, and a com- 
mittee of six at once appointed to formulate details and 
carry on the work. ... After a vocal solo by one of the 
older scholars, the next feature of the program was an- 
nounced. This was an impersonation of selections from 
Dickens’ ‘* Christmas Carol ’’ by a local elocutionist, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, This was greatly enjoyed 
by the children, who followed with keen interest the ad- 
ventures of Old Scrooge and Tiny Tim.— Walter Fowler 
Marks, Detroit, Michigan. 


A violent snowstorm raged the afternoon of December 
18, which prevented a number from coming who had 
planned to be present, but the children turned out in force. 
One little fellow of four years walked half a mile through 
the snow; he would not remain at home. Of all the 
children who were to take part in the service, only one 
little girl was absent. She lived so far from the church 
that it was impossible for her to get there. 

A table was placed at the head of the church aisle, and 
each class came up in a body and placed their gifts upon 
it. After doing this, they turned to the congregation and 
gave their verse. The primary class gave, ‘‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive;’’ another, ‘* Freely ye 
have received, freely give;’’ another, ‘*God loveth a 
cheerful giver."’ Every class had its own verse, which was 
repeated in unison.— 4. F. Zanner, Picton, Nova Scotia. 













































To Get Church Workers 


That pastor is most effective who makes his church his 
force rather than his field. Many a church member would 
develop into a much better laborer in the Lord’s vineyard 
if some one would show him what to do and set him at it. 
The card shown below was found to be helpful in taking 
stock of the working material in the church in which it 
was used, It was distributed to every member, with the 
request that it be marked and returned within a week, and 
it gave the pastor who used it the best idea he ever had of 
the actual working force that he could call on for service. 
The distribution of the card must be accompanied by some 
little explanatory talk, Its success or failure will depend 
more on the way in which it is presented than on anything 
else, There are very few churches, however, when the 
matter of doing some definite work for God is presented 
with ‘sweet reasonableness,’’ that will not surprise one 
by their desire to meet their obligations. The card should 
be printed about the size of an ordinary envelope, for con- 
venience in mailing. The whole idea has the advantage 
of lending itself to endless modification to suit local needs. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ROSELLE 
‘* Every Man Hath his Proper Gift of God.” 


I desire to serve Christ and this church by 


VISITATION—__. To notify Pastor of new families, and to 
call on behalf of the Church. 

PRAYER— 1. Home Prayer Circle. 

2. Prayer-Meeting Helpers. e 
READING— 1. Systematic Bible Reading. 

2. Canvassing 
HOSPITALITY— 1. Ushers. 

2. Church Hosts. . s 


EVANGELIZING—1. To Invite to Christ. 
2. To do Special Work. 


TEACHING—- 1. Regular Teacher in Sunday-school. 
2. Substitute. 


Signed . 
Address . 


Underscore your selection. 


% 
Japan as Strategic Mission Material 


The renewed and constant interest in Japan that is felt 
everywhere now suggests once more that it is one of the 
best sources for arousing interest in missions. Its fascinat- 
ing history and its remarkable people are sufficient ground 
for such interest. Then both the land and the people are 
picturesque, and the picturesqueness is easily communi- 
cated by picture, narrative, and costume. 

Advantage of these facts was taken not long ago by the 
Young Ladies’ Mission Club of the Congregational Church 
of Spencer, Massachusetts. The decorations of the chapel 
were lanterns, Japanese cherry- trees, Oriental hang- 
ings, etc. 

A Japanese tea-house was arranged in a hollow square 
of blooming cherry-trees hung with lanterns, Here, under 
an enormous Japanese umbrella, were set little tables, 
which were well patronized. At various decorated booths 
a large display of Japanese goods was on sale, also passe 
partout work, fancy articles, the handiwork of the young 
ladies. One room fitted up for the children was full of 
novelties, including a Japanese booth with dolls, peanut 
men, Japanese houses, 4agos (the favorite vehicle for con- 
veying women in Japan), made for this occasion. 

The Japanese village drew a crowd. It was located on 
a sawdust plain near a miniature lake, cleverly simulated 
by mirrors. On the plain grew cherry blossoms to which 
were attached Japanese toys. Many excavations were 
made for buried treasures. The fireworks of that country 
were shown, and Japanese jingles were told. 

A miniature Japanese house, made for this occasion, 
was exhibited. It was of cardboard, and the yard in front 
was filled with Japs. The gateway was covered with Japa- 
nese characters. Two Japanese dolls, dressed as coalies, 
carried a Aago containing a Japanese doll. In the court- 
yard were lanterns on frames similar to those used in that 
country. Suspended from the arch of the gateway were 
five Japanese lanterns, one letter of the word Japan painted 
on each, 

There was even, so said the annalist of the affair in The 
Congregationalist, in which the account appeared, a jinri- 
kisha, drawn by coolies in Japanese costume, for riding in 
which a few pennies were collected. 

There will be many travelers returning from Japan soon, 
and they will bring not only artistic souvenirs, but me- 
mentos of the war in the form of Japanese battle pictures 
and patriotic publications. There are already most charm- 
ing colored post-cards of Japanese scenery and costumes. 
The Reformed Church Woman’s Board of 25 East 22d 
Street, New York City, has a beautiful illustrated pamphlet 
of information, and can direct to the publishers of the post- 
cards.— William Byron Forbush, New York. 
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Old Home Day and the 
Open Door in the Church 
By Kittredge Wheeler, D.D. 


OMETHING to relieve the dead level ; 
a hill or a mountain in the landscape ! 
Emphasize special days all you can; 
they do not weaken the other days of the 
month or the year. They are a goal, a point 
of interest and of special work ; they help to keep the church 
and the school awake, expectant, alive, and they provide 
many kinds of work for many minds and many hands. 

Old Home Day was introduced last year into our annual 
program, and we made it a rally day for the church and 
congregation and Bible school,—all, everybody, old and 
young. The official boards of ‘the church sat on the large 
platform with the pastor, and even marched in with him, 
thus giving dignity and special interest to the service. 

A social of ten minutes followed the morning preaching 
service. Every stranger was welcomed and introduced. 

In the evening the Boys’ Chorus, the large church 
chorus, and an improvised chorus of cavieteiie young 
men, entered from the vestibule of the church, passing 
down the three aisles in processional form, singing a 
great hymn of the church, These three large choruses 
all took seats in front, facing the congregation. There 
were nearly two hundred in all. The effect was impres- 
sive and inspiring upon the waiting congregation. 

It was a red letter day in our church life. It gave the 
church a new start. The members felt their power in new 
lines of work, and people said: ‘*This ‘Old Home Day’ 
service’ has been an uplift! Our church has received a 
permanent benefit !’’ 

The service was held the last of October, about a month 
after Rally Day in the Sunday-school. In working it up 
we prepared and sent out by mail a little booklet of four- 
teen pages, in which was set forth the object of the day and 
the full program for both services. The booklet contained 
also a number of pointed paragraphs, very brief, and as 
personal and direct as possible, to the members of the 
church and congregation, urging all to use the ‘‘ open 
door ’’ and join in the good fellowship. 

The cover of. the fourteen-page booklet was of stiff 
brown paper, and two little folding; doors were. so .cut_in 
the cover that when opened back they disclosed the words, 
printed in black on red paper, ‘‘ A Warm Welcome awaits 
every member of the North Baptist Church at The Old 
Home Day Reception, October 30, 1904.’ Underneath 
the paper doors, printed on the brown cover, were the 
words, ‘* Use the Open Door.’’ 

Inside were full announcements of the services of the 
day, and other information, including the notice: ‘‘ Car- 
riages for the aged and infirm members of the church 
family.’’ Two pages were given to sentence in-itations. 
Some of them were as follows : 


It will be warm there! Hearts will touch hearts, and 
love will be true, and from that reunion we shall go down— 
and out into the work of life—braver and better. Let us make 
our church fellowship and reunion like this. ‘The whole fam- 
ily ; the entire church; all there! On the ‘OLD HOME 
DAY! 

If vou are sick and cannot come, send us word that if you 
could you would—USE THE OPEN DOOR. 

If you think your absence is not noticed by the pastor and 
your brethren—You are mistaken--USE THE OPEN 
DOOR. 

If your feelings have been hurt by something which hap; 
pened away back in the past—Forget it—USE TUE OPEN 
DOOR. 

If you think the church can well get on without you, or you 
without the church—Beware both errors—USE THE OPEN 
DOOR. 

If you have been pre-engaged—so that you have not had 
time for your church—Give it a chance—USE THE OPEN 
DOOR. 

If you have been absent without any really good cause, come 
back now, just because you have been asked—USE THE 
OPEN DOOR. 

If you have been away for the long summer, and have not 
as yet fallen into step again—Here is a good time—USE THE 
OPEN DOOR, 

if you have stayed away so long that now new members 
make the place seem strange—Come back, come back—USE 
THE OPEN DOOR. 

If you have resolved in your heart before God that you will 
giye more time and service to the church—Begin now—USE 
‘THE OPEN DOOR. 

If you love the church witha great love, and are always 
there, and find you get joy in its fellowships—Keep it up— 
USE THE OPEN DOOR 

If for any cause known only to yourself and God—necessary 
or unnecessary—you have not been in your place—Fill it once 
more—USE THE OPEN DOOR 

If you have a class in Sunday- school, and that has seemed 
all you could give in the way of service—Don't forget the old 
church—USE THE OPEN DOOR. 

If the church has been a great blessing to you and yours in 
sunshine—and a great comfort to you in sorrow—Stick close 
by it—USE THE OPEN DOOR. 

If you have had sickness or trouble in the home, and God 
spared you—and you promised to do more for him ant for 
your fellow-man—Here is a chance for a good start-—USE 
THE OPEN DOOR. 


3 


Another booklet, identical except for the two pages of per- 
sonal invitation, was prepared for distribution to strangers, 
not yet members of the congregation. Some of its sentence 
invitations were these : 


On this “OLD HOME DAY”’ we think of those who 
ought to be members of the family ; of those who need us, 
and whom we need. We have a very:large Sunday-school, 
pave eee know and love many children whose parents we do 
not kn 

This ‘OLD HOME DAY" finds us with a desire to be- 
come acquainted with you, and we take this first step to wel- 
come you as one of our family. Wewould go all the way, but 
that we cannot do. If you will meet us half-way, please use 
THE OPEN DOOR 

If you were once a member, and if the vows of God are on 
you, pay them now,— USE THE OPEN DOOR 

If you have children in our Sunday-school, come with them 
to our church home,—USE THE OPEN DOOR 

If you would be sorry to have all the churches and Sunday- 
schools of Camden closed, show your interest, —-USE THE 
OPEN DOOR. 

If you believe in God, and expect, sometime, to become a 
Christian, a good step in this direction will be to USE THE 
OPEN DO br. 

If the church is a blessing to you and yours, and you would 
like to do some little thing in return, do it now,—USE THE 
OPEN DOOR. 

If you know that our church has helped some of the boys 
ane fg of oe to lead a better life, work with us,—-USE 

OPEN D , 

Mt in case of - ll or sorrow in your home, you would 
look to our church and to our pastor, get acquainted with both 
now,—USE THE OPEN DOOR. 

If you would not live with your children in a city where 
there is neither Sabbath, nor churcli, nor Bible school, help 
support those in our city,—-USE THE OPEN DOOR, 


The results of the day with us were so blessed that the 
church is unanimous in making this an annual feature of 
its life. 


Nortu Baptist Cuurcn, Campen, N, J. 
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MY PRAYER| MY PART 
FOR MY CHURCH HOME 


too souls led to Christ 
‘100 church letters handed in 
200 each week at prayer-meeting 





. To win one. 
. To find one. 


. To come, 
At least once a month 
. To develop it. 


. To be there. 
. To bring one. 


. To remember 
- Matt. 28 : 18-20 
. To lift a little. 


. To be interested. 
. To.give a quarter. 
. To support it. 


Development of the ‘‘ church idea,"’ 
1,000 at the morning service . 
1,250 at the evening service . 
The support of a missionary 


$2,000 this year on the new lot 

A trained deaconess for sefvice . 
$200 for the endowment fund . 
A new organ fund 





Do What You Can 


Remember With What You Have Give God 
esus Where You Are, To-Day, Your Best 
hrist. For Jesus Chriet. Each Day. 











A LeaFiteTt Useo in an Onto CHurcn, 


x 
The Pastor’s Pages 


Have you ever wished, brother pastor, that you nad a 
swift and faithful messenger to carry a letter or distribute 
papers during the services of some busy Sabbath, and 
wished again that you could get ‘‘that crowd of boys’’ 
into sympathy with the church? 

The secret? Give them something to do. 
the ‘‘ Pastor’s Pages.’’ Boys are prone to join something 
as the sparks fly upward. (So are dig boys, but that’s an- 
other story, as says Kipling!) The outline of the work is 
simple. The boys will furnish the constitution, and you 
can prepare the by-laws. Let them have some snap, so 
that they do not degenerate into 4y-/ows. An occasional 
meeting and outing, a simple badge, a place to report for 
duty Sunday morning, —’tis enough. 

Then you must find the work. They may fold the calen- 
dar and hand it out, distribute specia) offering envelopes, 
or notes to your workers, or hymn-books to strangers. 
They may carry greetings and flowers to the sick, hunt up 
an address, count the saloons in a given district, or get 
word to the sexton during service. There are scores of 
other things to do. If you can’t see and suggest them, 
how can you expect those boys to see and solicit them. 

I’ve tried the Pastor’s Pages. The plap works. 
flexible enough to be serviceable. It puts you in touch 
with the boys. It enables you to suggest the needs and 
claims of the wide work of the kingdom. You will dis- 
cover and develop some choice helpers, and bind them to 
you with chains of loving loyalty. (If you try the Pastor’s 
Pages, let me know.)— 7he Rev. Ernest Bourner Alien, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Organize 


It’s 
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LESSON ‘FOR NOVEMBER 26 
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LESSON 9. NOVEMBER 26. ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS 


I Cor. 10 : 23-33. (Read 1 Cor. 8: 1-12; 9: 19-27.) Memory verses: 31-33 
Golden Text: Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.—1 Cor. 10: 12 








COMMON VERSION 


23 All things are lawful R me, be = 
things are not expedient : all things are lawfu Bae 
for » Ah but all things edify not. are expedient. 
another's wealth. 

25 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, ¢hat 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake : 


ness thereof. 


27 If any of them that believe not bid you is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 
to a feast, and ye be disposed to go ; whatso- one of them that believe pot biddeth you /o a 


ever is set before you, eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake. 


offered,in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his 


thereof : 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S IT right to do everything that we “have a 
right" todo? Have we the right to do every- 
thing that is of itself ‘right’? What is liberty ? 

Is it freedom to do anything that we please? Is it 
freedom to do any right thing that we please? No; 
it is not even that last. i 

A man may like to see the beautiful white snow 
covering the ground,—and that is all right; and he 
may own the land he lives on. But his liberty, even 
in the American Republic, may not allow him to 
let the snow lie undisturbed on that part of his land 
which is used as a public thoroughfare. He must 
clear it away at his own expense. Why? 

A boy owns a sled; it was given to him; he has all 
the rights in it; itis his. Coasting time comes; it is 
right to coast; and his brothers and sisters have no 
sled. Shail he coast every day on that sled the win- 
ter through, lending it to no one? Is it right for him 
to do what he ‘‘has a right” to do? as he the 
** right” to do that ? 

A boy has a steady head and calm, well-controlled 
nerves, and can look down from any height without 
fear of losing his balance. Has he ‘‘ the right” to 
step close to the edge of a cliff and look over when 
he knows that another boy who is easily made dizzy 
is close beside him and will follow his example ? 

‘*Oh,” say our pupils, ‘‘those cases are absurd. 
No one would do any of those things.” But those 
‘‘absurd”’ cases prove a law that is notabsurd. And 
while every one would agree as to the right or wrong 
of those illustrations, very few of us are willing to 
agree to or live up to the truth that is back of them. 
What is that truth? See if you can get your pupils 
to state it for you, and in the most extreme possible 
terms: we have no rights on this earth that are in- 
a scape of those about us. 

hen ask your pupils to see what a puzzling ques- 
tion this was in the first few years after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, when men and women who believed in 
Christ and confessed him as their Saviour were try- 
ing, for the first time in the world’s history, to live as 
Christians ought to live. Think how few Christians 
there were then in the whole world. Think how 
much more help we have to right living to-day, after 
nineteen centuries of Christian living, than they had 
after only fifty years of it. 

To us it is a strange question that troubled the 
Christians at Corinth (in what is now Greece). But 
it was an every-day, all mages question with them. 
Show its pressing reality by using the facts given in 
Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph, Professor Sen hece’ 
second Paragraph, and Dr. McLaren’s second para- 
graph. To become a Christian in those days meant 
an utter change in life and customs, such as we of 
to-day know nothing about from experience. 

Paul had founded their church at Corinth, and 
Paul heard of their honest perplexities. He hoped 
to be with them again, but in the meantime he wrote 
them, from Ephesus, a letter. The word ‘ epistle”’ 
does not mean much to most boys and girls; even if 
they know its meaning, they are not likely to think 
of it as they would a “letter.” Help them to see 
that this was a letter such as a pastor might write 
to his congregation if he were at a distance, or such 
as a missionary from China, visiting his home in 
this country, might send back to his little church 
of new converts across the seas. A moment with 
your Bible map will show your pupils where Paul's 
letter had to travel, and Mr. Chamberlain's article 
and the Lesson Picture will give reality to the lesson. 
The when, where, and why of the entire letter are 
given in Professor Riddle’s first two paragraphs. 

Paul never hesitated to attack a question squarely, 


AMERICAN REVISION 
23 All things are lawful ; but not all things 
All things are lawful ; but not 
24 Let no man seek his own, but every man all things 1 edify. 
own, but each *his neighbor's good. 25 What- 


soever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no 
26 For the earth is the LORD'S, and the ful- question for conscience’ sake ; 26 for the earth 


Jeast, and ye are disposed to gq ; whatsoever 
28 But if any man say unto you, This is_ is set before you, eat, asking no question for 
conscience’ sake. 28 But if any man say unto 


for the earth is the LORD'S, and the fulness You, This hath been offered in sacrifice, eat 
not, for his sake that showed Jit, and for con- 


. other man's conscience ? 
24 Let no man seek his 


thanks ? 


27 If 
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and to deal with it fully. But he did what every 
wise teacher does: he gave principles rather than 
rules (Professor Riddle’s third paragraph), and then 
he illustrated how the principles might apply. He 
did not do their deciding for them, as Professor San- 
ders’ third paragraph shows, but he helped his pupils 
to decide wisely. The practical solution, says Dr. 
McLaren (third paragraph), is in a wrapping of large 
principles, verses 25-3q giving the practical appiica- 
tion, and verses 23, 24, 31-33, and 11: 1, stating the 
principles. The great underlying principle is set 
forth in Dr. McLaren’s fifth paragraph, and again in 
Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph. Paul's application 
of it to the Corinthians’ question is explained in Dr. 
McLaren’s fourth paragraph, and in Dr. Dunning’s 
fourth and seventh paragraphs. 

And so Paul was setting limits to his own and his 
friends’ Christian liberty. Was it naturally easy for 
him to do this? See what Professor Sanders, in his 
opening paragraph, says as to the peculiar reasons 
why liberty was so precious to Paul. And did Paul 
only preach, or did he practise what he preached ? 
See what Dr. Dunning’s fifth paragraph says as to 
this. Paul brought the greatest truths to bear upon 
the smallest duties, as Dr. McLaren’s opening para- 
gtaph shows, and then he lived up to them. No 
wonder his words had weight! 

Is the principle that Paul wrote about to his Corin- 
thian friends the very principle we were getting at 
in the opening questions and illustrations? How 
does it apply in other ways to-day? Dr. McLaren 
answers, 1n his sixth and seventh paragraphs, as does 
*Dr. Dunning in his last paragraph. Its bearing on 
the question of ‘‘ moderate ” wine-drinking is search- 
ingly put in Professor Sanders’ fifth paragraph. Its 
constant out-cropping in the ‘‘ buts” of life is char- 
acteristically revealed by Dr. Goss in his first para- 
graph. The og er it brings to bear on fathers is 
illustrated in Dr. Banks’ second paragraph. A hint of 
the unusualness and the blessing of the application of 
this truth is given in Dr. Goss’ second paragraph. 

How this level-headed, loving counsel of one who 
jealously guarded his ‘‘fine and sacred Christian 
liberty,” who had an ‘‘immense gift of common 
sense,’’ who had seen and talked with Christ after 
His ascension, reveals the fearful error of those who 
blindly talk about their ‘‘ Christian right” to drink in 
moderation! How it lifts us out of the petty, narrow 
circle of self-interests and self-rights, on this World's 
Temperance Sunday, into the Senadlons privileges 
and obligations of relationship with the whole world! 
How completely it reveals the futility of, and should 
put an end to, our attempts to examine into the ‘‘ ab- 
solute ’’ right or wrong of things! Duty is always 
related to others. We are our brothers’ keepers. 
We cannot live to ourselves alone. Every action of 
every hour of every day should be determined by 
the needs of others. Only then will it be of value 
to ourselves, to others, or to God. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


President King’s article ‘* Why the Temperate Man 
Should Take a Pledge,’’ on page 651, is valuable teaching 
ammunition. 

How the Tsar won his liberty (editorial note ‘* When 
Proclaiming Liberty,’’ on first page). 

** All things’’ was of course not meant to be taken 
literally (Riddle, on v. 23). 

Suppose we always applied Romans 14 : 16 to the regula. 
tion of our rights (Riddle, 3). 

**Our conduct, not our conscience, is to be regulated 
by the scruples of another’’ (Riddle, in explanation of 
verse 29). 

Why it was wrong to have dolls in a missionary’s home 
(Howie, 1). 

How the Corinthian Christians’ problem is almost dupli- 
cated in Syria to-day (Howie, 2). 


COMMON VERSION 


29 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of science’ sake 
the other: for why is my liberty judged of an- own, but the other's : for w hy is my liberty 


30 For if I by grace be a partaker, why am 
I evil spoken of for that for which I give 


31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
32 Give none offence, neither to the Jews, , : 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God; 0 to Greeks, or to the church of God: 33 
33 Even as I please all men in all things, 
not seeking mine own profit, but the pref of seeking mine own profit, but the proft of the 
many, that they may be saved. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


: 29 conscience, I say, not thine 


judged by another conscience ? 30 ‘If I par- 
take with thankfulness, why am I evil spoken 
of for that for which I give thanks? 31 
Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory o&f God. 32 
Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, 


even as I also please all men in all things, not 


many, that they may be saved. 


1 Gr. duild up. * Gr. the other's. See Rom. 13.8. *%Or, I / by grace partake 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 6y Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Startling facts as to the death-rate among non-abstainers, 
not drunkards (Schauffler). 

Getting pulled over the fence by temptation (Banks, 1). 

The green sycamore tree and its danger (Goss, 3). 

Why should we strive to please others ? (Goss, last.) 

The Senior Bible Class questions offer a stimulating form 
of preparation for the teacher (Sanders). 

Can we drink to God’s glory? (McLaren, 8). 

A list of tremendous obligations that bind us, and why 
(McLaren, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


Read Nehemiah 4. 

What threats had Sanballat and the others earlier 
made against Nehemiah ? (Neh. 2: 19.) 

Why were Sanballat and the others angry at the 
repairing of the walls of Jerusalem ? 

What did Nehemiah do to guard the work against 
enemies, besides praying ? 

What made it easy for the enemy to attack the 
builders unexpectedly ? 

Describe in your own words the plan for fighting 
and building that Nehemiah adopted. 

If an attack should be made, how were all the 
builders to know where to assemble to resist it ? 

What do you think Nehemiah depended most upon 
in this danger ? 





% 


Thirty-eight states of the Union have some form 
of focal option or prohibition operating to the exclu- 
ston of the saloon from large areas, amounting in 
some instances, outside of the entirely prohibition 
States, to one-half of the state. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE epistle was sent to the church at Corinth 

probably in A. D. 57, from Ephesus, just before 

the events recorded in Acts 19. Corinth was a 

wealthy commercial city. at that time the capital of 

the Roman province of Achaia (Greece), and the 

church was founded by Paul himself in A. D. 53, 54, 
when he spent eighteen months there. 

The epistle was occasioned by news of divisions 
and sins in the church, and also by some practical 

uestions that had been put before the apostle. 

here are seven well-defined topics discussed, and 
the American Revised Version indicates the several 
divisions by extra space between them. The fourth 
topic, discussed in chapters 8:1 to 11:1, is about 
the propriety of eating meat offered to idols, one of 
the questions asked of the apostle. 

The conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15) had advised 
Gentile Christians to abstain from such food. But 
Paul does not base his advice upon an ecclesiastical 
deliverance, nor does he lay down cast-iron rules, for 
that would savor of legalism, which he always op- 
poses. In accordance with the general tenor of New 
Testament teaching, he sets forth a principle, not a 
rule. Because it is a principle it has a wide applica- 
tion, for in Romans 14 it is applied to’other matters 
than the specific one under discussion at Corinth. 
Paul also shows (chap. 9) that he acted in accordance 
with his own advice, and in chapter 11:1 bids the 
Corinthians imitate him. The principle is : In mat- 
ters of conduct, have regard to the conscientious 
scruples of others. Without allowing them to in- 
fringe on your liberty, or to demand that you share 
theit scruples, be careful to avoid doing what would 
cause them to stumble, to sin against their conscien- 
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tious scruples. 
science, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 23.—A// things are lawful; Compare chap- 
ter 6: 12, where similar language is used. But here 
‘‘for me,” in both clauses, is omitted by the best 
authorities. In the earlier passage a perversion of 
the apostle’s language is implied ; here the state- 
ment is fully explained by the context. ‘‘ All things” 
obviously is not intended to be taken literally.—/Vot 
all things are expedient; The American Revisers 
follow the better English usage in joining ‘‘ not” 
with ‘‘ all things.” Soin the latter part of the verse. 
The term rendered ‘‘ expedient” is often rendered 
Hh py yy and here refers to the moral results.— 

ot all things edify: Greek, ‘‘ build up.” This ex- 
presses more definitely the idea of moral profit to 
one’s neighbor. 

Verse 24.—Aui each Ais neighbor's good : This is 
the correct sense ; for ‘' good” is suggested by the 
context, not ‘‘ wealth,’’ and ‘‘the other's” is equiva- 
lent to ‘his neighbor's.” ‘‘Each” must be sup- 
plied, the Greek term not occurring in the best 
manuscripts. 

Verse 25.— Sold in the shambles: The meat- 
market, where animals offered in sacrifice might be 
sold. ‘*Shambles” has the same sense, though 
sometimes applied toa slaughter-house,—£a/, asking 
no question for conscience’ sake: Curiosity as to 
the source of the meat might raise a question in the 
conscience of the purchaser. The term rendered 
‘* conscience” has the wider meaning of ‘‘ conscious- 
ness,” but as applied here to a moral. question is 
equivalent to our word ‘ conscience.” 

erse 26.—For the earth is the Lord's: From 
Psalm 24:1; ‘‘for” being inserted to confirm the 
precept of verse 25. Since the earth is the Lord's, 
evil does not dwellin the meat.— 7he fulness thereof: 
Here in the sense of that which fills it. 

Verse 27.—/f one of them that believe not biddeth 
you to a feast: The supplied words are implied in 
‘*biddeth.” At such a feast the meat might be that 
sacrificed to idols. 

Verse 28.—// any man: A fellow-guest, and prob- 
ably a fellow-Christian of heathen origin, aware of 


—<e 


This apphes to conduct, not to con- 
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the scruples about eating such meat.—Hath been 
offered in sacrifice; The best authorities have @ 
word (occuring only here in the New Testament) 
which does not suggest ‘‘idols,” and therefore a 
more courteous term at the feast of a heathen.—The 
Authorized Version, on insufficient authorities, in- 
serts here the language of verse 26. 

Verse 29.—Not thine own, but the other's: That 


is, the man ‘‘that showed it” (vy. 28). Compare 
chapter 8 : 10-12.—For why is my liberty judged by 
another conscience: The last phrase is fiteral, and 


the clause asserts, in interrogative form, that, by 
making this concession to the scruples of another, 
one’s own liberty of conscience is not abridged. Our 
conduct, not our conscience, is to be regulated by 
the scruples of another. 

Verse 30.—/f [partake with thankfulness: or ‘* If 
I by grace partake.” Either sense is allowable, but 
the former (so American Revisers) agrees better 
with the context.— Why am / evil spoken of: This 
is a further confirmation of the Christian liberty of 
conscience. 

Verse 31.— Whether therefore ye eat, or drink: 
This sums up the whole discussion.—Do ali to the 
glory of God; Whether you eat, or abstain, in all 
your acts this is to be the true end. 

Verse 32.—Giving no occasion of stumbling: 
‘** Offense” is inaccurate ; the reference is to such 
action as might lead others to sin ; compare Romans 
14: 13-15.—Lither to Jews, or to Greeks: That is, 
Gentiles. The articles are properly omitted.—Or ¢o 
the church of God: The three classes included all 
whom the Corinthian Christians would meet. 

Verse 33.—Even as J also: ‘‘ Also” is ignored in 
the Authorized Version.—P/ease ali men : In chapter 
g the apostle sets forth fully how he thus acted.—The 
next verse, chapter 11 ; 1, is the proper conclusion to 
this section and discussion. , 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Pa, 
4 
E. C.L. Miller, M.D.,in The op eer ip shows 
that the statistics of Dr. Bunge of Based establish 


the direct connection between alcoholism and degen- 
eration, 
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What Limits Christian Liberty ? 


By Alexander 


HIS passage strikingly illustrates Paul's con- 
stant habit of solving questions as to conduct 
by the largest principles. He did not keep his 

‘*theology" and his ethics in separate water-tight 
compartments, having no communication with each 
other. The greatest truths were used to regulate 
the smallest duties. Like the star that guided the 
Magi, they burned high in the heavens, but yet 
guided to the house in Bethlehem. 

The question here in hand was one that pressed 
on the Corinthian Christians, and is very far away 
from our experience. Idolatr 
intertwined itself with daily life that it was hard to 
keep up any intercourse with non-Christians without 
falling into constructive idolatry; and one very con- 
stantly obtruding difficulty was that much of the 
animal food served on private tables had been 
slaughtered as sacrifices or with certain sacrificial 
rites. What was a Christian to do in such a case? 
To eat or not toeat? Both views had their vehe- 
ment supporters in the Corinthian church, and the 
importance of the question is manifest from the large 
space devoted to it in this letter. 

In chapter 8 we have a weighty paragraph, in which 
one phase of the Gifficulty is dealt with,—the question 
whether a Christian ought to attend a feast in an idol 
temple, where, of course, the viands had been offered 
as sacrifices. But in chapter 10 Paul deals with the 
case in which the meat had been bought in the flesh- 
market, and so was not necessarily sacrificial. Paul’s 
manner of handling the point is very instructive. 
He envelops, as it were, the practical solution in a 
wrapping of large principles; verses 23, 24 precede 
the specific answer, and are general principles; 
verses 25-30 contain the practical answer ; verses 
31-33 and verse 1 of the next chapter are again gen- 
eral principles, wide and imperative enough to mold 
all conduct, as well as to settle the matter imme- 
diately in hand, which, important as it was at Cor- 
inth, has become entirely uninteresting to us. 

We need not spend time in elucidating the specific 
directions given as to the particular question in hand 
further than to note the immense gift of saving com- 
mon sense which Paul had, and how sanely and 
moderately he dealt with his problem. His advice 
was: don’t ask where the joint set before you came 
from. If you do not know that it was offered, your 
eating of it does not commit you to idol worship. No 
doubt there were Corinthian Christians with inflamed 
consciences who did ask such questions, and rather 
— themselves on their strictness and rigidity; 

ut Paul would have them let sleeping dogs lie. Tf, 


had so inextricably 


McLaren, D.D. 


however, the meat is known to have been offered to 
an idol, then Paul is as rigid and strict as they are. 
That combination of willingness to go as far as pos- 
sible, and inflexible determination not to go one step 
farther, of yieldingness wherever principle does not 
come in, and of iron fixedness wherever it does, is 
rare indeed, but should be aimed at by all Christians. 
The morality of the gospel would make more way in 
the world if its advocates always copied the ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness ’”’ of Paul, which, as he tells us in this 
passage, he learned from Jesus. 

As to the wrapping of general principles, they may 
all be reduced to one,—the duty of limiting Christian 
liberty by consideration for others. In the two verses 
preceding the practical precepts, that duty is stated 
with reference entirely to the obligations flowin 
from our relationship to these. We are all boun 
together by a mystical. chain of solidarity. Since 
every man is ne neighbor, I am bound to think of 
him and not only of myself in deciding what I may 
do or refrain from doing. I must abstain from law- 
ful things if, by doing them, I should be likely to 
harm my neighbor’s building up of a strong charac- 
ter. I can, or I believe that I can, pursue some 
course of conduct, engage in some enterprise, follow 
some line of life, without damage to myself, either in 
regard to worldly position, or in regard to my reli- 
gious life. Be it so, but I have to take some one else 
into account. Will my example call out imitation in 
others, to whom it may be harmful or fatal to do as I 
can do with real or supposed impunity? If so, I am 
guilty of something very like murder if I do not ab- 
stain. 

‘* What harm is there in betting a dollar? I can 
well afford to lose it, and I can keep myself from 
the feverish wish to risk more.” Yes, and you are 
thereby helping to hold up that gambling habit which 
is ruining thousands. 

‘*T can take alcohol in moderation, and it does me 
no harm, and I can go to a prayer-meeting after my 
dinner and temperate glass, and I am within my Chris- 
tian liberty in doing so.” Yes, and you are part thereby 
in the greatest curse that besets our country, and are, 
by countenancing the drink habit, guilty of the blood 
of souls. How any Christian man can read these two 
verses and not abstain from all intoxicants is a my- 
stery. They cut clean through all the pleas for 
moderate drinking, and bring into play another set 
of principles which limit liberty by regard to others’ 
good. Surely, if there was ever a subject to which 
these words apply, it is the use of alcohol, the proved 
cause of almost all the crime and poverty on both 
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sides of the Atlantic. To the Christians who plead 
their ‘‘ liberty” we can only say, ‘‘ Happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he allow- 
eth.” 

The same general considerations reappear in the 
verses following the specific precept, but with a dif- 
ference. The neighbor's profit is still put forth as 
the limiting consideration, but it is elevated to a 
higher sacredness of obligation by being set in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ glory of God” and the example of 
Christ. ‘‘ Do all to the glory of God.”” To put the 
thought here into modern English.—Could you ask a 
blessing over a glass of spirits when you think that, 
though it should do you no harm, your taking it may, 
as it were, tip some weak brother over the precipice ? 
Can you drink to God’s glory when you Caow that 
drink is slaying thoes body and soul, and that 
hopeless drunkards are made by wholesale out of 
moderate drinkers? ‘‘Give no occasion of stum- 
bling;” do not by your example tempt others into 
risky courses. And remember that ‘ neighbor ”’ 
(v. 24) resolves itself into ‘‘ Jews,” and ‘* Greeks” 
and the ‘‘ Church of God ’—-that is, substantially to 
your own race and other races—to men with whom 
you have affinities, and to men with whom you have 
none, 

A Christian man is bound to shape his life so that 
no man shall be able to say of him that he was the 
occasion of that one’s fall. e is so bound because 
every man is his neighbor. He is so bound because 
he is bound to live to the glory of God, which can 
never be advanced by laying stumbling-blocks in the 
way for feeble feet. He is so bound because, unless 
Christ had limited himself within the bound of man- 
hood, and had sought not his own profit or pleasure, 
we should have had neither life nor hope. For all 
these reasons, the duty of thinking of others, and of 
abstaining, for their sakes, from what one might do, 
is laid on all Christians. How do they discharge 
that duty who will not forswear alcohol for their 
neighbor's sake ? 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Site of Ephesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE Lesson Pictttte for November 26 shows the 

ruins of a fortress at the site of the old city of 

, Ephesus, thus localizing the writing to the 

Corinthians of the Epistle from which the World's 
Temperance Lesson is taken. 

Paul visited. both Corinth and Ephesus on his sec- 
ond missionary journey, founding the church at Cor- 
inth, and, after remaining a short time at Ephesus, 
promising to return and continue his labors at Ephe- 
sus. Entering — his third journey, Paul traversed 
the ‘‘region of Galatia and Phrygia in order, estab- 
lishing all the disciples,” and settled in Ephesus. He 
remained between.two and three years, during which 
time, probably in the spring of 57, he wrote the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. After going into Mace- 
donia he wrote and dispatched the second epistle, 
which he shortly followed by his second visit to Cor- 
inth. ; 

Ephesus is believed to have been the scene of 
ag later ministry, which was abruptly terminated 

y his banishment to Patmos, from whence, how- 
ever, he was allowed in the reign of Nerva to return 
to Ephesus. Among John’s pupils was Polycarp, and 
it is to one of Polycarp's disciples, Irenzeus, that we 
are indebted for the traditional information that John 
continued to reside in Ephesus until his death, the 
only one of Christ’s chosen apostles whose end was 
not hastened by the persecutors of the church. 

There can be little resemblance between Ephesus, 
the capital of the Roman province of Asia in the 
days of the apostles, and Ephesus, the ruin lying near 
the coast of the Atgean Sea, forty miles south of 
Smyrna, at this date. Its decay may be attributed 
in part to the rummy ty. of the harbor by mud brought 
down by the river Cayster. 

The places in Ephesus to which all present-da 
travelers in that region go are the site of the Church 
of St. John, the ruined theater into which in Paul's 
time the natives rushed, shouting ‘‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” and the site of the Temple of 
Diana. his temple was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. It was Ionic in architecture, and more 
than four hundred feet long. The auditorium of the 
theater, semi-circular in form, had a seating capa- 
= of twenty-five thousand persons. 

o-day, of the sites of the ‘‘seven churches which 
are in Asia,” Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, and 
Philadelphia are large and important centers. The 
other three, Sardis, Laodicea, and Ephesus, live 
largely in the past, and are chiefly interesting for 
their ruins and landmarks. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Justice Wakefield of Portchester, New York, 
sentenced a man to three months in jail for forcing 
a boy of seventeen to drink until he was drunk ; 
and it nearly cost the boy his life. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 26 (: Cor. 10: 23-33) 





‘¢ A LL Tuincs aRE LAWFUL, BUT NOT ALL THINGS 
ARE EXPEDIENT” (23).—Arabic, ‘‘ fitting.” A 
heathen community observed the dolls of 

their missionary’s children, and from that fact drew 

the inference that, after all, missionaries did worshi 
idols. What could these dolls be but househol 
gods, such as are found in heathen homes and tem- 
ples? Then followed a further inference, equally 
erroneous and more unfortunate than the first, 
namely, that their missionary was a liar, like some 
of themselves, for he professed to abhor idols, while 
he kept them in his house. It is surely lawful to 

ive dolls to children, but what of the fitness of keep- 
ing dolls in this particuiar case, and what is the duty 
of Christians in every such case ? 

‘* ASKING NO Quaaerox FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE” (27). 
—I am writing these notes during one of the seasons 
when some of the communities round about are said 
to be fasting. In this case it means merely absti- 
nence from animal food and dairy products. If we 
offer our visitors, in harmony with Eastern customs 


of hospitality, a cup of coffee or tea, a biscuit or a ‘' 


piece of cake, they question us minutely as to whether 
this drink or food contains any milk, eggs, or butter, 
but the worst of it is, sometimes they make their in- 
quiries after they have drunk and eaten. In any 
case, it is as difficult as itis useless to tell every in- 
gredient in a biscuit made in Italy or England. 


Suwerr, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 
5 4 


‘* The best advice that can be given to a young 
man who is trying to make a mark for himself is: 
* Stay out of the saloons.’”"—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


‘“TM UT” (v. 23). Like the sublime apostle, we are all 
of us everlastingly running up against that 
word ‘‘ but.” In fact, there are so many ‘‘ buts” 

in the pathway that one cannot help thinking of the 

drunken man who staggered up against a telephone 
le a half dozen times, and finally threw up his 
ands with the agonized exclamation, ‘‘ Lost in an 
impenetrable forest!” ‘All things are lawful, but 
aire are not expedient; but—they are not edify- 
ing.” And later on, ‘‘ Eat, asking no questions for 
conscience’ sake, but—if your heart tells you that the 
food has been offered to idols, beware!’’ What an 
impenetrable forest of ‘‘buts”! That ‘‘ but” is the 
ivotal point in the temperance crusade. It may not 
be immoral to drink one glass, but—the first seems 
so indissolubly linked to the second, and that to an 
infinite and ever increasing series. It is among the 
bare possibilities that some people might drink mod- 
erately, but—those who imitate their examples cannot. 

Let no man seek his own: but each his neighbor's 
good (v. 24). What do you think would happen to the 
man who obeyed that saying literally? You cer- 
tainly never met one who actually did. ven the best 
people seem to take it with a grain of salt. And yet, 
if there were any way of gathering up the actual sta- 
tistics of the spiritual realm, the testimony would be 

ractically unanimous that genuine satisfaction in 
life is absolutely proportioned to forgetfulness of 
self and absorption in others. I should not be sur- 

rised if the ager possible financial success could 
be achieved by obedience to this law of nature, for 
law of nature it undoubtedly is. In society, in states- 
manship, in domestic life, no one questions it. Per- 
haps it is equally practical in business. No man has 
proved it a failure by any adequatetest. But whether 
it produces what the world calls success, it at least 
insures nobility. ‘‘ The secret of trne nobility is neg- 
lect of self. 

Give no occasion of stumbling, either to the Jews, 
or to Greeks, or to the church (v. 32). Inthe middle 
of the gravel sidewalk in one of the streets of Pen- 
field, New York, where I spent the summers of my 
boyhood, there was a magnificent sycamore tree,—a 
buttonball we called it then. The constant footfalls 
of passers-by had worn the soil away from its roots. 
One of them projected ny ab and became the 

ril of every barefooted boy. any a header I 

ave taken as I passed it on areckless run. Since 
then I have seen people who have tripped up boys 
in the moral world. They have spread their branches 
in the middle of the road like ‘‘ green bay trees,” and 
over their rooted vices an unending procession of 
youths have fallen into the pit. 

Even as 1 also please ali men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit ; but rade of the many, 
that they might be saved (v.33). The most of us give 
no pleasure without effort. We have to - The study 
of the motives that prompt the efforts of people who 
“try to please” affords a profound knowledge of 
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human nature. Multitudes are governed solely by 
the wish to be admired; still greater multitudes by 
the desire to make gain,—to get an office to sell a 
house, to promote a scheme. But here was a man 
who made himself agreeable to all sorts of people (at 
a frightful cost in self-suppression), in order that 
they should love and adore his Master, and so be 
saved from sin. He did not want their money, and 
he did not want their praise. What he did want was 
that they should say, ‘‘If the disciple is so noble, 
what must his Teacher be?” Now it seems to me 
that this thought ought never to be absent from a 
Christian’s mind. It is a supreme obligation of dis- 
cipleship to live so honestly, purely, beautifully, 
sublimely, that. a thrill of admiration should run 
through every one we meet,—not at our original, 
but derived, goodness; not at ourselves, but at our 
Lord, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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How to. Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 





Have you read about the new co-operative plan for 
anecdotal lesson illustrations which will begin soon in 
The Sunday School Times? This department is to 
be conducted by you, the readers of the Times, and 
a cash prize and other payments are to be offered 
every week. If you are interested, read the full 
editorial announcement on page 638. 











The Need of Watchfulness 


ET him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall (Golden Text). I have heard the story 
of a man who was threatened with being served 

with a writ for debt. He knew that, under the law, 
if he got beyond the boundary of his county he could 
not be made to accept service, so he ran from the 
sheriff and made g his escape. He paused, how- 
ever, immediately after passing the county line, with 
a look and exclamation of triumph. he sheriff 
was a shrewd man, and on coming up to the escaped 
debtor said, ‘‘ You have given me a good run, and no 
mistake, but don’t let us part enemies; let us shake 
hands.” ‘The man did so, and the sheriff pulled him 
over the fence, then arrested him. That is what sin 
does for us if we are not on our guard against it. 


Thinking of Others 

Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor's 
good (v. 24). One of the most distinguished military 
men now living in America was some time ago at a 
great public dinner. It was a splendid occasion, 
and the tables were surrounded with many famous 
men and brilliantly attired women. At every plate 
there were placed a number of wine-glasses. The 
distinguished general referred to was noticed to take 
the occasion to turn down all his glasses before the 
servant came with the wine. A lady, sitting at his 
side, said to him: ‘‘ Excuse me, General, but I 
have noticed that on every occasion where I have 
been with you at dinner you have always turned 
down your glasses. Do you never drink wine?” 
‘* No,” replied the general, ‘‘IT never drink it.” ‘I 
do not wish to be impertinent,’’ replied the lady, 
‘* but I would very much like to know why a man of 
your age and character should feel it necessary to 
refuse the comfort and exhilaration of a glass of 
wine?’ The general smiled, and said, ‘‘ I am very 
willing tp tell you all there is about it. It might be 
perfectly safe for me, and no doubt would be, to 
drink a glass of wine with my dinner, but yonder is 
my son sitting at the other table. If I do not drink 
wine he will not. If I drink it, he will follow my ex- 
ample.” 


Doing Common Things Nobly 

Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whaiso- 
ever ye do, do ali to the glory of God (v. 31). Plato 
once said that spirits of the other world camé back to 
this to find a body and a sphere of work. One came 
and took the body of a king, and did his work. An- 
other took the y of a poet, and did his work. 
After awhile Ulysses came, and he said, ‘‘ Why, all 
the fine bodies and all the opportunities for grand 
work are taken. There is nothing left for me.” And 
some one replied, ‘‘ Ah! the best one has been left 
for you,—the body of a common man doing a com- 
mon work, and for a common reward.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 


? 





Zillah Foster Stevens again contributes to the equip- 

ment of the teacher who is about to meet his class in the 

study of the World’s Temperance Lesson. Mrs. Stev- 

ens’ suggestions are made under the title ** Temperance 

Questions’’ in the Bureau of Information appearing 
in the Times of November 4, 1905. 











The state of Florida manages to worry along 
with only twenty-five saloons. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Laws of Christian Conduct 
+ The Law of Liberty : 
All things are lawful (23). 
Whatsoever is sold,. .. eat (25, 26). 
Whatsoever is set before you, eat (27). 
Ye are not under law, but under grace (Rom. 6: 14). 
For freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 
Every creature of God is good (1 Tim. 4: 4). 
2. The Law of Expediency : 
Not all things are expedient (23). 
Take thought for things honorable (Rom. 12: 17). 
Let not. . . good be evil spoken of (Rom. 14 : 16). 
Also in the sight of men (2 Cor. 8 : 2r). 
Whatsoever things are of good report (Phil. 4: 8). 
3- The Law of Sympathy : 
Eat not, for his sake that showed (28, 29). 
One body. . . members one of another (Rom. 12: 5). 
To the weak I became weak (1 Cor 9 : 22). 
Looking . . . also to the things of others (Phil. 2: 4). 
4- The Law of Loyalty: 
Do ail to the glory of God (31). 
Glorify God in your body (1 Cor. 6 : 20). 
Live... unto him who... died (2 Cor..5 : 15). 
Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus (Col. 3 : 17). 
5g. The Law of Helpfulness : 
Give no occasion of stumbling (32). 
/ also please all men in all things*(33). 
Seek... each his neighbor's good (24). 
No man put a stumblingblock (Rom. 14: 13). 
Bear the infirmities of the weak (Rom. 15: 1, 2). 
Be servants one to another (Gal. § : 13, 14). 


A saloon-keeper and his bondsman were he.d 
liable for death sustained because an intoxicated 
person was thrown from his wagon and killed. 
The judgment of $3,000, awarded to the widow, 
was affirmed.--Case, Dowiat vs. People, 193, Ills. 


ae 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 . Abstinence for the sake of others 
wees Gor. 8... sk one tt A stumbling-block 
Wednesday: —1 Cor. 9: 1@27. . .., . For the Gospel’s sake 
Thursday.—Phil. 2: 1-11. ..... . . Considering others 
Friday.—Rom, 15:1-7.... . .» For the good of others 


Saturday.—Rom. 14: 10-21 . . .. A cause of stumbling 
Sunday.—1 Thess. 5 : 4-11 . so eect os 6 BO QObers 
Orn * ‘% 


In the per capita consumption of alcohol France 
leads, standing at 3.50 gallons, and showing a 
steady increase every year since 1885. 


ote 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


SK how many of your scholars would like to live 
long. Ask how many would like to have healthy 
lives. Of course all would. Now put in the 

clearest way you can the following figures from life 
insurance tables : 


The experience of the Sceptre Life Assurance Society, 
Limited, ia the twenty years from 1884 to 1903, inclusive, 
gives the following figures : For abstainers, expected deaths, 
1,440; actual deaths, 792; being 55 per cent of the ex- 
pected. Non-abstainers, expected deaths, 2,730; actual 
deaths, 1,880, or 79 per cent of the expected. 

The experience of the Scottish Temperance Life Assur- 
ance Company, Limited, for the twenty years from 1883 to 
1902, inclusive, gives the following figures: Abstainers, 
expected deaths, 936; actual deaths, 420, or 45 per cent 
of the expected. Non-abstainers, expected deaths, 319; 
actual deaths, 225, or 71 per cent of the expected. 


In another company they have kept the figures for 
over sixty years, and the results are as follows: 
Non-Abstainers, Male Lives 
Total number of years of exposure to risk, all ages, 466,943 


Expected deaths by OM table . 8,911 
Aowmel deatts 6 ws wt tlt tl cw tt 6K 
Per cent of actual to expected. . . . . « « 1004 


Male Lives; Abstainers; Whole Life Policies; 
‘Transfers To'’ Excluded 


Total number of years of exposure to risk . . . 398,010 
Expected deaths by OM table . . 

pl ee er eer a ee ee a a 
Per cent of actual toexpected . . . . . s . 74-3 


These figures are taken from ‘‘ Temperance,” August, 
1905, New York. They show that out of every hun- 
dred non-abstainers (not drunkards, mind you) one 
quarter more die each year than from the ranks of 
total abstainers. Surely this carries its own lesson. 
Now put on the board the word Drink, and the 
words Helps and Harms. Draw out the fact that 
drink harms pocket, mind, body, business, health. 
Put down the word Many. Now (with the exception 
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of times given as medicine), does it help any? Put 
down the word None. Now what ought we to do 
under these cireumstances? Surely there is only one 
wise thing to do, and that is abstain. 





DRINK 


ARMS MANY 
ELPS NONE 











New York CIry. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


As this lesson does not emphasize any particular locality, 
lantern slides of places will be of little use for illustration, — 
with the exception of The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
ture of Ephesus, where the letter to the Corinthians was writ- 
ten. Striking fects about intemperance may be typewritten 
and cheaply reproduced upon lantern slides, tous appealing to 
the eye as well as to the ear. Many of the temperance stories 
pictured on lanteri slides are transparently unreal and offens- 
ively gaudy in their colorings, but there are to be found a few 
desirable illustrated temperance stories in the stocks of lantern 
slides carried by various firms for rental. 


ae 
Hymns and. Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible Songs:'’) 


Psalm 15 : I-5. 
(16 :1-4. 22: 1-4.) 
Psalm 24 : 1-3. 


‘* My soul, be on wy boyy he 
‘* I need thee every hour."’ 
‘Yield not to temptation.” 

** Rescue the perishing.”’ (31: 1-3. 48: 1-3.) 
‘* Throw out the life-line !"’ Psalm 119 : 97-100. 

‘ The mistakes of my life have been (176 : 97-100. 256: 1, 2.) 


. many.’ Psalm 69 : 6, 7. 
‘Sowing the seed by the daylight (92:6, 7. 138 :6, 7.) 

fair."’ Psalm 39 : 1-4. 
** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult."’ (53: 1-4 82: 1-4. 

at 
Lesson Calendar 
1. October 1.—Daniel and Belshazzar ........ Dan. 5 : 17-30 
2. October 8.--Daniel in the Lions’ Den... ... . Dan. 6 : 10-23 
3. October 15.—Returning from Captivity ....... Ezra: 1-11 
4. October 22--Rebuilding the Temple... . . . Ezra 3: 10to 4:5 
5. October 29--Power through God's Spirit... . . Bech. 4: I-10 
6. November 5.—Esther Pieading for Her People, Esther 4: roto 5: 3 
ovember 12,—Ezra’s Journey.to Jerusalem . . . Ezra 8 : 21-32 
i November 19.--Nehemiah’s Prayer. ........ Neh. 1: 1-12 
9 


. Nevember 26.—World’s Temperance Sunday. 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. . 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
ro December 3.--Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of 


9° Parr Neh. 4 : 7-20 
11. December 10,--Reading and Obeying the Law . . . Neh. 8 : 8-18 
12, December 17.-- Preparation for the Messiah . Mal. 3: 1-12 
13. December 24.--The Character of the Messiah. . ... . Isa. 9: 1-7 


Or, Pilgrim Songs 
14. December 31.—Review. 


eee a ee ee ee Psa. 121, 122 





Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought: God’s Goodness and Care Over 
His People. He Careth for You. 
Lesson Material: Caring for one another, shown by 
abstinence for the sake of others. 
Lesson Aim: Total abstinence is the safest for my- 
self and others. 





INTRODUCTION, 

All five of the children loved apples, but one morn- 
ing this summer I heard their mother say: ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, baby Tom isn’t well, so, for his sake, I want 
you to do without apples for a few days, for, if he 
sees them, he will surely want them, and he mustn't 
have them.” It was not very hard for them to 
promise, for they loved baby brother better than 
apples, and did it for his sake. 

nother time, when some boys played marbles, 
they became excited, and used rough swear words. 
A. man heard them, and said: ‘‘ Boys, those words 
are bad, and these little children who are watching 
and listening to you will say them, too. Can't you 
stop for their sakes and your own?” The boys said 
= would try. 

here are many times when people must do with- 
out things, or stop doing things, for the sake of others. 
Our lesson calls it *¢ Ab-sti-nence,”” which is a long, 
hard word; but it is used so often that I want you to 
learn it, and to know what it means. (Write and 
drill on it.) Some children like long words. When 
I was about seven, I had a new spelling-book. Our 
lessons were in the first part, but I turned to the 
back to find the very longest word, and learned to 
spell ‘* val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an,” which I never forgot; so 
Iam sure you can learn ‘‘ab-sti-nence.” It means 
**doing without something.” The children practised 
abstinence for baby Tom's sake (add For Others’ 
Sake), doing without the apples. The boys prac- 
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tised abstinence when they a to keep from 
— for others’ sake and their own. (Add My 
n.) 


REvIiEw. 

Daniel and his three friends refused the meat and 
drink which had been offered to idols, because they 
felt thatit was wrong. That was abstinence both for 
their own and others’ sake. 


LESSON, 


Long afterwards, Paul wrote a letter about the 
same thing to the church in Corinth (show the letter), 
because sometimes in the markets meat was sold 
which had been offered to idols. Of course, it looked 
like any other meat for idols couldn’t touch it; yet, 
if the Christians knew it, he said it was better not to 
eat it for the sake of others who thought it was 
wrong. Our food is to give us strength to do God’s 
service. Paul said, ‘ Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink,or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
It.ought not to be hard for us to do what we can to 
keep others from harm or danger. Our lessons have 
taught us how Queen Esther risked her own life to 
save her people; how Ezra led them back to Jerusa- 
lem when the journey was long and dangerous; how 
Nehemiah, for their sakes, went back to help build 
the city wall. They all did hard things for the sake 
of others. 


‘TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. 


On this World's Temperance Sunday teachers 
everywhere are warning the boys and girls not to do 
certain harmful things, for their own sake and for 
others’ sake. They have harmed so many people 
that the only safe way is to let them alone,—Swear- 
ing, Smoking, and Drinking. (Write them.) Does 
swearing ever do any good? It is a careless, wicked 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE 





FOR SWEARING 
OTHERS’ AND MY OWN ; FROM | SMOKING 
SAKE DRINKING 











habit, so let us promise abstinence from swearing 
for our own and others’ sake. What do your parents 
and teachers think about smoking? They know that 
boys who use cigarettes cannot learn as well in 
school, and that their hearts become weak. There 
is only one safe way,—abstinence from smoking. 
Boys sometimes say, ‘‘It doesn’t hurt me, I am 
strong.”’ But very soon they find that the cigarettes 
are stronger than they. It doesn’t doto boast. Paul 
said, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 

Every newspaper tells us of the harm which comes 
from drinking strong drink. This is Thanksgivin 
week. What a wonderful Thanksgiving there ae | 
be in many homes if the mothers and wives and sis- 
ters knew that the men and boys would promise ab- 
stinence from strong drink. When people have once 
formed the habit of swearing, smoking, or drinking, 
it is very hard to stop, and many cannot stop. How 
much better, when we are children, to make up our 
minds to let them alone and never begin. Total 
abstinence is the only safe way. (Add and explain 
Total.) 

Peoria, ILL. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE passage chosen for the lesson is the conclu- 
sion of the discussion of the right and ex- 
pediency of eating food which had been offered 

to heathen deities. Many teachers, it seems to me, 
would most profitably use the brief time set apart 
for a temperance lesson by omitting any introduc- 
tion intended to explain the connection of absti- 
nence from the use of intoxicating liquor and Paul's 
instruction to the Corinthians about food offered in 
sacrifice, and by occupying the whole time in straight- 
forward, common-sense talk with the pupils, pointing 
out the reasons, physical, moral, industrial, social, 
and spiritual, why they should let strong drink alone. 
These reasons are cogent and convincing, and the 
most effective arguments and illustrations are those 
to be found in present-day life and experience. 

Those teachers who prefer to base their teaching 
of temperance on the experience of the Christian 
church of Corinth should read chapters 8, 9, and 10, 
which are all included in the treatment of the sub- 
ject. The fundamental principle, which might ap- 
propriately be the Golden Text, is stated in Galatians 
5: 13: ‘* Through love be servants one to another.” 
This principle being stated in the first three verses 
of the eighth chapter of 1 Corinthians, the rest of the 
three chapters are illustration and application. We 
find : 

The Principle Illustrated in Corinthian Life (8 : 4-13) 
The worship of idols was woven into all the family 
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and social life of Corinth. Libations were poured 
out to them at the daily meals and feasts, and food 
which had been offered On their altars was eaten as a 
recognition of their presence and companionship. 
Could.Christians eat this food? Some Christians said 
they could. They had come to know.that heathen 
gods had no existence. They openly testified to 
their belief in one God, the Father, and in one Lord, 
who is Jesus, the Christ (8:5, 6). They could eat 
food that had been offered to idols without offending 
their conscience. This liberty no one had a right to 
deny them. 

‘But, said Paul, some Christian brethren have been 
so used to worshiping idols, that to partake of what has 
been offered to idols in sacrifice seems to be worship- 
ing idols, You know better than that, but if one of 
them sees you do what seems wrong to him, you may 
lead him to do what 7s wrong for him, and so you 
will sin against Christ. You will not be better if you 
eat such food, nor worse if you let it alone. It is 
better to let it alone than to cause your brother to sin 

8 : 7-13). 
( The Principle Illustrated in Paul’s Life (hap. 9). 
He was free, he said, to eat the food and drink the 
wine offered to idols (vs. 3,4). He had a right to 
take a wife with him in his missionary journeys 
‘* 5), and to receive a salary for preaching (vs. 9-11). 

ut he abstained from these things, believing that 
thus he could win more ae Be to Christ (vs. 12-19). 
He would not gratify himself in any way that would 
hinder either him or any brother of his from growing 
in the likeness of Christ (vs. 20-27). 

The Principle Applied to the Church at Corinth 
(chap. 10). The Israelites, Paul said, partook of the 
same spiritual food and drink, but most of them 
were not satisfied with these things, and through 
self-indulgence in evil things were destroyed. They 
set us an example to avoid (vs. 1-13). You take, 
Paul said, the bread and wine of the Lord’s table. 
You cannot do that and take food offered to idols 
in any such way as to seem to recognize idols (vs. 
14-22). 

The Principle Applied to Our Own Lives. At this 
point you come to the verses selected for the lesson 
(vS. 23-33), which can be understood only in relation 
to those which precede them. Applying the Chris- 
tian’s principle, that love is his controlling motive, 
you will not use your liberty when its use will hinder 
your neighbor from following Christ (v. 24). It is 
awful for you to eat food which has been offered to 
idols, because you know that an idol is nothing (8: 4). 
Therefore eat whatever food is before you at any 
table, without asking any questions as to what has 
been previously done with it (vs. 25-27). Butif you 
are told that it is food that has been offered to idols, 
by any person whose conscience you might offend by 
eating it, let it alone. It is not worth what it might 
cost. Law = you to eat, but when love forbids, 
remember that the disciple of Christ is ruled by love. 

The question concerning meat offered to idols is of 
no interest to Christjans now, but questions concern- 
ing other things, lawful for all but not on pees 
certainly in some circumstances, are as vital now as 
those questions about food were to the Corinthian 
disciples. Should they go to the theater, dance, 
drink wine, play cards, allow themselves certain re- 
laxations on the Sabbath? They may be confident 
that they know these things are not wrong in them- 
selves. But none of us know as we ought to know 
about these things till the motive that controls us is 
love to our brethren. The Christian’s motto is, 
‘* Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” That will help te 
save men. That is following the example or the apos- 
tle as he followed that of Christ (vs. 31-34; 11: 1). 

Boston, 


ie 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


True Christian Freedom 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Cor. 8 to 10.) 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


The Apostle Paul was the great advocate of Chris- 
tian freedom. Brought - under the yoke of the 
Levitical law, and an enthusiastic supporter of it, 
he was able, as few others were, to appreciate the 
full value of this freedom and its true expression. 
He deemed it the most precious heritage of the Chris- 
tian, and the secret of his spiritual forcefulness. It 
is the keynote of his declarations at the period of 
his third missionary journey, given first expression, 

rhaps, in the letter to the Galatians, which may 

ave anticipated that journey, but finding also an 
adequate occasion for deliverance in the need of the 
Corinthian Christians. 

They really occupied a situation full of difficulty. 
Corinth was the center of the crowded commerce of 
the A=gean Sea. Its Christians were recruited from 
the humbler classes mainly. They had been born 
into the ways of gross paganism. They were sur- 
rounded by all manner of temptations to every form 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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of evil. Living the Christian life had to 
be for many of them a matter of rules 
for the adjustment of daily life. 

What Paul has to say to them about 
the conduct of life is along broad lines. 
He did not intend to do their deciding 
for them, but only to help them to de- 
cide wisely. The section of chapter 10 
which we are considering is full of prin- 


Christian liberty is too fine-and sacred 
a gift to be given up thoughtlessly. - It 
is limited, however, in its exercise, by 
other things no less valuable, such as 
Christian fellowship and helpfulness, 
and the upbuilding of Christian charac- 
ter. Many things may be of themselves 
harmless, yet not to be indulged in in 
a generation when every day counts. 
Our liberty is also limited by the fact 
that we owe allegiance to God, and must 
glorify him in our lives. 

The point, then, is, ‘‘Can we drink 

uor to the stimulating of Christian 
rll My to the promotion of fine 
Christian character, to the glory of God ?” 
If we can, then Paul would say ‘go 
ahead, provided your doing so does not 
embolden many others to fasten this 
curse upon them to their utter ruin.’ 
No one is free to foster evil. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re. 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

For understanding the sequence of 
thought in these passages the student 
may be referred to Professor Stevens’ 
admirable paraphrase of 1 Corinthians 
in ‘‘Messages of Paul’’ (pp. 117, 118). 
The comment of Professor Marcus Dods 
in the Expositor’s series is very good 
indeed (pp. 178-193). 

III. QuEsTIOoNs FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 


MacCalla & Co. 


249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 


unday- School 
upply House 











| ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 

1. Zhe Corinthian Christians. 
Why did they have so many perplexing 
questions to ask Paul? 

2. Christian Freedom. (2.) From | 
what bondage was Christ thought to | 
have freed his followers ?. (3.) How was 
it natural for the Corinthian Christians | 
to use their freedom ? 

3. ts Real Opportunity. 
defines freedom negatively by stating 
what it is not. What definitions does | 
he thus make? (5.) What, then, is 
Christian freedom for ? 

4. its Practical Application. (6.) 
What makes a man or woman free ? (7.) 
Is true freedom consistent with self- 
restraint? (8.) Does Paul cover all con- 


suggests ? 
5. lts Application to Intoxicants. 
(9.) Why is no man free to become a 
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drunkard ? (10.) Is he free to use liquor 
|atall? Ifso, on what basis of principle ? 


| IV. Leapinc THovucut. 

General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Paul carries the question of one’s 
| habits out of the sphere of casuistry 
|into the realm of Godlikeness. Keep 
| clo ose to God. That is the main thing. 
| Ask yourself whether you can look into 
|the face of Jesus and of your noblest 
friends and be a drinking man? 


Boston. 
x 

“If we desire to obtain sufficient 
| nourishment from beer alone, the nu- 
| tritive value of this drink is so small 
that seventeen liters (three and three- 
guarter gallons) of it are required 
to furnish sufficient albuminoid sub- 
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fons) to furnish sufficient carbon, fora 
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pages; cover design i is stamped in 
exquisite colors. 





contains 26 


The design in exquisite colors rises 
in graceful outline from the white cover which forms a most 
dainty background. The delicate coloring combined with 
the heavy embossing renders this line of booklets without 
an equal, 

3118. 12 cts. each. Rosebud design in the exqui- 
site pink and green of the moss rose. 4% <3. 

3445- 22 cts. each. Bells formed of forget-me-nots, 
ne from light blue to the deeper tints. 

32905. 24 cts. each. Poppy design in that rich ver- 
milion hue, blending to a more delicate tint. 





Passe Partout Frames 
Made up complete, without glass, ready for you to 
insert picture. There are no unsightly joinings on the faces 
of these frames. Perfect in every detail. Two brass hooks 
on back for hanging. Three colors: red, black, and 
green. Size A, 644, 15 cts. each, postpaid. 
Size B, 84% x6, 20 cts. each, postpaid. 
Size C, 10% «8, 25 cts. each, postpaid. 
On orders of ten or more, either one kind or assorted, 
deduct 3 cts. each. 








Xmas and New Year 
Souvenir Cards 


Beautifully colored design, with the words ‘‘A Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year,’ 
space entirely blank. Price per 100, $1.75, postpaid ; less than 100, 
2 cts. each. 
desired f6r 75 cts. extra first 100, 10 cts. extra each additional 100, 

The back of the card may be utilized to print a list of services, 
a directory of the officers of the church and Sunday-school, or a 
New Year’s address. 
additional first 300 or less ; 


? or we will furnish them with this 


We will print the blank space with any special matter 


We will print the reverse side for $3. 75 
15 cts. extra each additional 100. 





Prayer 


Reverse ; 


MEDALS 


Size, % inch, ‘Gold Plate. 
made in Four Styles. 
Lord’s Prayer 
Lord’s 


Reverse ; 


(/ndtcate preference.) ‘* Cross and Crown,”’ 
** Christian 
** Epworth 
Lord’s Prayer Réverse; '‘‘Jynior' B. L.”’ 
If 10 or more are ordered, 6 cents each. 
| Size, 1 inch, White Metal. 
' made in Five Styles. (dadicate preference.) 
| Me Early Shall Find Me,’’ ‘* Cross and Crown,’’ ‘‘ Joyful Morn,’’ 
| ** Helping Hand,’’ ‘* The Good Shepherd.”’ 


If 10 or more are ordered, 6 cts. 
Same Medals, Gold Plate, 10 cts. singly ; 8 cts. ~~ in lots of 10. 


‘* Lord’s Prayer’’ Medals, 

Endeavor Monogram,’’ 

League Monogram,’’ 
Each, 8 cts. 


** Lord’s Prayer’’ Medals, 
‘*They That Seek 


— 8 cts. 








eter. 
bell ; 


Wreath and Bell 


Twelve inches in diam- 
Green wreath with red 


25 cents each. 
Two styles : 
red wreath with red bell. 





Enamel Texts 
No. 184. Size, 4x 
3% in. Texts in sil- 
ver on ivory board. 
Christ died for our 
sins.—-1 Cor, 15: 3. 
The Gift of God is 
eternal life.— 
Rom. 6: 23. 
By grace are ye 
saved.—Eph., 2 ; 8. 
Justified freely by 
His grace.— Rom. 
3: 24. 
12 cards in packet, 
25 cts., postpaid. 


Small Shields 
Size, 6% 4%. Price, § cts. each, postpaid. 
The Eternal God is thy Refuge. 
Kept by the Power of God. 
My Refuge is in God. 
My Grace is sufficient for Thee. 





No. 184. 














‘Christmas Offering Envelopes. 
Drug Envelopes with the words ‘* Christmas 
Offering ’’ printed very neatly on face of en- 
; 500 or over, 25 cts. 
1,000 or over, $2.25 per 1,000, 


velope. 
per 100; 


postpaid. 


100, 30 cts. 


Xmas 


Collection 
Envelopes 


Made of 
many 
materials. 
Price, 
$1.00 
per 100, 








Attendance Punch Cards 
25 cents per 100. 


THE ATTENDANCE PUNCH CARD, 


SUNDAY 
- SCHOOL. 
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White 


PONDER, me 
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Our Holiday Catalogue, 


104 pages, gives the full story 
of all the beautiful requisites 


for Christmas. MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 
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This Beautiful Piano is Wonderful Value for the Price 


Such a high-grade piano for so 
little money has never before been 





within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 


Important Points for Piano Buyers. 


offered for sale. 


The house of Heppe never sells 


any instrument unless it will last 
This is the only piano 


a life-time. 


sold at such a trifling price that 
can safely be guaranteed for five 


years, 


You run no risk in buying it, as 
we ure willing to exchange it at 
any time within six months if jt is 


not entirely satisfactory. 


CASE is made of thoroughly sea- 


soned wood, 
veneered 
French Walnut. 


ang double 
in Mahogany or 


SIZE, 4 feet, 8 inches high ; 5 feet, 


5 inches wide ; 
inches deep. 


and 2 feet, 4 
It will 


weigh, 


boxed, about 800 pounds. 


TONE—The most important feat- 


ure, and yet the one neglected 


so often. 


The tone is sweet, 
delicate, yet powerful—just as a 


very high-grade piano. 
GUARANTEBE—This Piano is guaranteed for five years, and can be exchanged at any time 


You save all middleman's profits when you buy from Heppe's. 


We manufacture our Pianos and you get benefit of first cost. 
We believe that only good Pianos are good enough to sell. 
We have one price only, and that is the lowest. 

We guarantee each Piano for five to ten years, according 


to price. 


Each Piano is sold with privilege of exchange in six months if not satisfactory. 
Our terms of payment are made to suit your convenience, Write for them. 


Write to us no matter what kind of piano you want. 
We have Square Pianos from $25 upwards ; 
complete list on application ; easy monthly payments. 


We handle many kinds. 
Uprights reduced $50 and $75 below regular price, 


Read Carefully 


Our Large Free Catalogue Explains Everything 
Be Sure to Write for It 


If you send cash with order you save money. It is perfectly 


Safe. 


Ask your bank about us, rh Spe happen to live where, we are not known, 


If you don't care to send cash with 
trial as per plans explained in our Catalogue. 


C. J. HEPPE & SON 


We are entirely responsible. 


order, we will send the above Piano, or any other Piano, on 


Mail Order Department “S,”’ 
6th & Thompson Sts., Phila. 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








‘Alesson help that 


gives me the sort of 
help I need most ” 


Four years ago PELL’S NOTES on the Sunday-school lessons 
was known only to a small coterie of progressive Sunday-school work- 
ers. ‘l'o-day it is known wherever progressive Sunday-school workers 
are to be found, and eve: ywhere, and among all denominations, it 
is spoken of with enthusiasm as the help that gives re the sort gt help 
you need most. What is the secret of hs wonderfu popelarity Doctor 
this: It gives you the sort of help you need most. 

PBLL has a talent for getting at the eure of things. He cracks your 

hard nut at a blow, casts the ull aside, and holds up the kernel before 

your very eyes. You just can’t help seeing the heart of the lesson. 
And he not only makes you see it: he warms your heart with it. His 


words stir yous 
Pell’s Notes Free! 


brain and set y 
Just to get you to test it we will send 
's 





heart afire, onde 4 
d the Cosmopolitan 


he is done you are 
fairly tingling with de- 
tee lotes an 
pgasine for $1, the price of the Cosmo- 
$r.10 you may have 


sire to impart the prec- 
igus truth to others, 
You go to your class 
palit an alone. of fo for in a glow, and with . 
I's Notes and Woman's Home Com- | delightful sense 
onion or a yt 8 Bazar or Cram’s 
ick Reference Atlas ( “o2) oF Bell's 
rt of Enjoying the ($1.00). English. 
lrder at once as offer oa 4% with- complete lesson help 


paredness. 
drawn at any time. 


S2c3 














little books a year, 75 cents; 


Robert Harding Company, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


ar ee 


of spiritual and intellectual pre- 


te in every detail. 
Fresh treatment. 


two years, 


eee nat“ ome into modern 
jon (the only 
published in went pocket form), twelve 











Committee of Revision after 


American Standard Bgviged Bibie you order. 
size and binding. [9 W 










of tite many otylen your name on a postal card, 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


is the Only Bible Used in The Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York) 


President W. W. White says: ‘‘We do this because we believe 
that it is the best English Version of the Bible published.”’ 

The American Standard is the Bible authorized b 
years of continuous la 
perfect translation of the Bible ever produced, and gives the Scrip- 


tures in plain every-day English that everybody can understand. 
All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get fro: 


Prices 35c. to 


the American 
ras the most 


m us, any style 
18.00, acco’ 
e sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 
r @-page book, falling mg ity the Bible was revised, how it was den 


¢, with sa’ 
uh the Game of fete 


bindings, etc., 
bookseller > 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


This Piano Only #165“ 


(A trifle more for monthly payments. See our large Free Catalogue.) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 26, 1905. God’s Wonderful 
Works (Psa. 40: 1-11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—" Praise is comely" (Psa. 33 : 1- 


22). 

TUES.—God's Sonne with nations (Psa, 
81 : I-15). 

WED.—His works in nature (Psa. 95 : 

THUkS.—His works in grace (Psa. 98: 

FRI.—Redemption (Luke 1 : 67-79). 

SaT.—God's work completed (Rev. 5: 9- 
13). 


I-11). 
I-9). 














Name five reasons for praising God. 


What Bible writer praised him most? Illus- 
trate. 


How may we bring more praise into our 
worship ? 


E ALWAYS. say ‘*Thank you” 

when men do anything for us. 

We would deem it impolite to 

accept favors without expressing grati- 

tude. We ought not to be less courte- 

ous and appreciative toward our heav- 
enly Father. “ 


We like to be thanked for what we do 
for others. We like to have our efforts 
to help them and give ‘them pleasure 
appreciated. Fathers like to have their 
children come to them and tell them 
of their love and gratitude for all that 
has been done for them. God likes our 
praise and thanksgiving, too. 

% 


And he likes it in all circumstances, 
We do not need to go to any particular 
place to praise him. He loves to hear 
us speak to him from whatever work we 
are doing. e 


We ought to count up God's blessings 
and mercies to our lives. Each of us 
should sit down alone this day and re- 
member what good things God has done 
for us and given to us during the past 
year. It would be good to make a list 
of these. We should then have a little 
better idea of the greatness of his love, 
and of our debt. 


And then we should meet with other 
Christians to compare experiences, to 
recall the common blessings which God 
has given to us altogether, and to render 
our common thanksgiving unto him who 
giveth to all men liberally, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift, and 
who, having given unto us his only be- 
gotten Son, will with him freely give us 
all things. It would be a good thing to 
call on a friend just for this purpose. 


b 


We often thank God for the great and 
conspicuous positive blessings which 
have come to us. . But do we thank him 
enough for defenses and protections of 
his love of whose benefit we are less 
conscious ? We do not know how much 
peril was near,—spiritual, moral, and 
physical peril, from which, all unknown 
to us, God delivered us. Let our thanks- 
giving this year reach out over all his 
mercies to us, and include all his bless- 
ings and protections, seen and unseen 
alike. 

% 


The best expression of our gratitude 
is found in willingness to —_— more of 
the love and goodness of God. He 
gives, and as his reward desires only 
that we should let him give more to us. 


% 


If God gives so freely to us, we ought 
to give freely toothers. And just as to- 
day we recall his mercies and thank 
him, so let us recall what others have 
done for us, and thank them to-day. 
Let friends thank friends, servants and 
masters thank one another, pastor and 

ple, and in our homes, parents and 
children, that this may be a day of joy 
and gladness and grateful good-will. 
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THE BEST YET! 


The New Sunday-School 
Song Book WITH 


Heart ana Voice 


By LoRENZ, PorTER, and FEARIS. 
Complete, attractive, practicable. 
Let the book speak for itself. Sent for 
examination to any superintendent or com- 
mittee looking for a new song book, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


THE LORENZ PURE ARIS | co, 
150. Fifth Ave., New York. ton,, Ohio. 


— 











THE NEW CENTURY 
HYMNAL 
Edited by Will L. Thompson 


The first edition exhausted in less than 
chicty y aye Fourth edition now ready. 
urches, Su =Schools, 


le’s es 
Bound in Tal sloth mg de ay 240 
pages, 3 = © copy; 5 per dozen, 
postpaid. AME Copy FREE 


to any Pastor Sunday-school Su am 
dent, or Chorister, on receipt of 8 cents to 
pay postage, if you will send us the name 
and address of four Sunday-school Super- 
intendents or Choir Leaders. Address 


W. L. Thompson & Co. 
erpool, Ohio. 


Use ise 11 -= WOR Using 


Rortbtield Dbymnal 


fo. c. se oe 








ITS site BSE s GOOD 
“The soni Base one La sold. 


Say 
Crors Bounp, $26 per 100, 80c. postpaid. 
J fe se ph mete | lo hl 


eecwall Somnples- ne a yon,” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 00., Now Tork or Chicage. 


“Tell Mother I'll be There’ 


Is not the only thrilling song in our great book, 


“GEMS No. 2” 


There are 186 choice things: “‘ Beyond the silent 
river,” and Nos. 21, 26, 29, 36, 49, 70, 102, 108, rr 

137 are fine. Examine it by al means before orderintg 
books for your Sunday-school, revival, or church. 
Price, 25 cents. Name this paper in ordering, and 
we will send free ‘‘ A bottle of a. which will move 


you to tears. Round notes or state choice. 
bICKETT PUBLISHING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


For Christmas this year we have the service 


BRIGHT HERALDS 


a sample copy of which we mail for five 
cents. Cantates, anthems, etc. in variety. 
WANTED an ‘accomplished general editor 
for church and Sunday-school music. State 
experience, and enclose composition. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN‘S for SUNDAY - SCHOOLS 

muist see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 

14 Austell Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 26 


“Give Me 
A Pair of Shears” 


—that’s the way some people 
buy shears—and they get them 
—the ordinary kind—the kind 
that not only get dull quickly 
but also work loose at the 
joint. The only safe way is 
to ask for Keen Kutter shears 
—the brand that keeps sharp, 
stays tight and cuts clean 
even after long years of ser- 
vice, because they are made 
of the finest cutlery steel and 
have a screw and bolt of 
wonderful construction 
which positively prevents 
the slightest loosening of 
the blades. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


a mage in all chapes and sions 
‘or rposes. 
been Rta dard of Amerien, 


geste 
een Kutter Shears 


ch pos- 


itively prevents the 
blades worki by 


ts Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPARY, 
S. Louis, U.S.A. 298 Broadway, New York 
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Money. 
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eS ee 1 ‘4 
Segeter Has Gayle of Gt end 
other money rais ng calendars 
sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church or 








The su: 

society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALKNDA Send us 
photographs ‘of your ss and of your church and we 
will reproduce them grouped together in PHOTOGRAVU 

on 200 of our new heavily embossed +» WEDGKWOOD 
1906 CALENDARS, 8 x 11 inches, complete, with silk cord at 
top for hanging. 6 send the calendars to you ex- 
press pre . Your members quickly s¢ this dain 
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Worth Repeating | 








Why the Temperate Man 
Should Take a Pledge 


[By President Henry Churchill King, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio.)} 


HE question that I am asked to an- 
swer seems to me to involve two: 
Why should an acknowledged tem- 

perate man become a total abstainer ? | 

And, why should he be a pledged total | 

abstainer ? 

From the very_beginning, let it be | 

clearly understood that in arguing for | 

total abstinence, no attitude of univer- 
sal condemnation of users of liquor is as- 
sumed. My own circle of acquaintance 
includes too many men of undoubted 
high character who use intoxicating 
liquor to some extent, to make it possi- 
ble for me to take such an attitude of ' 
universal condemnation. | 

In the second place, it should be; 
equally clear that total abstinence is not 
to be regarded as furnishing an infalli- 
ble external standard of righteousness. 
In the nature of the case, there can be 
no such external standard. I should 
not wish to be brought to such an ex- 
ternal standard myself, and I have | 
no desire to bring others to such "i 
standard. 

In the third place, let it also be said | 
that the argument for total abstinence | 
has no need to exaggerate the facts 
concerning intoxicating drinks. That 
argument may and should freely admit 
all that can be said on the physiological 
side in favor of the use of liquor. 
Thus, for example, it may recognize, 
with the recent Fourth Report of the 
Committee of Fifty on Various Aspects 
of the Liguor Question, that the ‘‘ pres- | 
ence of five per cent of absolute alcohol | 
may lead to a slight increase in the diges- | 
tive power of saliva, and even ten ad 
cent produces only a slight retardation.” | 
Such facts may be freely admitted, and 
yet, with their admission, it must be | 
recognized that while all facts are to be 
taken into account, some facts are of far 
greater significance than others. We | 
are duly grateful for all the facts con- | 
cerning the action of alcohol upon the | 
pancreas; but we cannot forget the | 
vastly more ont ge ae facts of its effect | 
upon brain and character. The really 
rational man must give greatest signifi- 
cance to the Pag facts. 

It is, therefore, in no uncandid, merely 
ascetic, or uncharitable spirit that I 
mean to defend the wisdom of total 
abstinence, 

Why a Total Abstainer? The first rea- 
son for total abstinence seems to me to 
lie in the read danger of even a moder- 
ate use of intoxicating liguor. For it 
must be recognized that ‘‘ the action of | 
alcohol on the brain is the prime cause 
of alcoholic consumption.” And this 
‘‘action of aleohol on the nervous sys- 
tem” is, as the Outlook says, in its 
review of this report of the Committee 
of Fifty, ‘‘one of its most important 
and most unfortunate characteristics. | 
It is this action which leads to the| 
‘craving’ for drink.” This seems to | 
me aay | to mean that the tendency of 
the use of alcoholic liquor is almost un- 

















and useful souvenir of your church ‘rd tor for 
centecach. Keep $25. ‘or your a send us 625.00 
any time within a morth. Most ties e reorder several 
times, clearing $25. 00 each time. ‘ait C ge g he and 
Bames to-day — NO HONEY. te to-day for free 
sample calendars and the story of ane success. 
GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 
NEW METHOD CO., 5796 South Park Ave., CHICAGO, 
“ Money Raising plans for Church Workers.” 


ENNEN 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





4 CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and al! affictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
hots, than worthless substs- 
tutes, but a reason for it.” Delightful 
efter sharing. Bold everywhere, or mailed on 
receipt of 254. Get Mennen's (the original). 
Sample Free. GERRARD WENNER COMPANY, Newark, 5.2. 















avoidably toward immoderation. And 
when one adds, with Dr. Josiah Strong, 
to this natural effect of alcohol upon the 
nervous system, the consideration of the 
influence of our national temperament 
and climate, he can hardly fail to see that 
the use of alcoholic liquors by Americans | 
is in all probability attended with con- | 
siderably greater danger than their use | 
by many other peoples in other climates. | 
It is this direct effect of alcohol on | 
the nervous system which brings about | 
the often plainly immoderate use of | 
intoxicating liquors; a use seen to be | 
immoderate not only by others but by | 
the man himself. And it is quite as | 
manifest that the use of liquor has often | 
become really immoderate in the judg- 
ment of a man’s friends, when he him- 
self would not admit that he had gone 
beyond the point of strict moderation; 
for his judgment is itself affected by his 





san select texts have been 


“ INTERNATIONAL” 


preacher on Bible themes. 

















binds in one harmonious whole each leading topic. 
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The thread of red ink 


running from Genesis to Revelation in the 


Easiest-reading Bible 


Three thou- 


thus marked and indexed in the 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


by Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., 


the popular lecturer and 


By this new plan all the precious 
truths which lie hidden under a mass 
of unconnected matters and escape 
the average Bible reader, are brought 
to light and tied together by the red 
thread in one logical entirety. 

The Christian Workers’ Bible is not 
for a special class, but for all who 
read the Scriptures. Equally indis- 
pensable for the minister, the Sunday- 
school teacher, the Y. M. C. A. worker, 
the busy man or woman ; for the weak 
and halt in Scripture reading. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco 


Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges and ends ; round 
corners, gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 
BAX 5% inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type, on 
fine all finish paper. 





Published at $4.75, but for quick 
introduction and for a_ limited 
time we offer it at the Special 
Price of $2.50. 











Cut_out the coupon below and mail to-day and 
The Christian Workers’ Bible will | ne sent, charge 
prepaid, for examination. elf it comes up to expect- 
ations, remit $2.50. If not, return by express at 
our expense within five days. 








Bnternational Bible Press D 
1006-16 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Please send, without charge, THE CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ BIBLE, I wl! remit $2.50 or return 


same in 5 days at your expense, 
Name. . 


Address . 


if you want this Bible with our Patent 
Thumb Index change price to $2.85 

















A Special Offer 





40 cents—the 


THE SUNDAY 


1031 WALNUT ST., 


To each person sending in a year’s sub- 
scription for The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures before De- 
cember first, 1905, we will send a set of 
the pictures for the Fourth 
(current lessons) and the four sets for 
1906 as they are issued. 
will thus secure five sets of pictures for 


Quarter 
The subscriber 


usual price of four sets. 
SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








( Continued on next page, third column) 


The Lesson Pictures 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
























‘*To say that a Bible is 
Yet the Oxford 
The New Editions will 


en Oxford is —— 
eeps on improv 
prove a sate httat surprise. ves 
— Christian Nation, 10904. 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New oth Contury Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


hot New Helps Under One Alpha- 








t te and best 
te ra sf the helps in vari- 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York | 





JUST ISSUED! 
* A quart in a pint measure.’ 


Brevier Black Faced 


_ Large e type in small c compass. 
“Ready August, 1905 
Pearl, Black Faced Type 
Size, 544 X3% inches 


A wonderful clear ty, ok! in @ smail- 
size boo 


The Oxford - Bijou 
Gospels 


Size of page, 2X1% inches 
Printed tn Large Clear Ty; oo 





Famous Oxford India 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in leather case, $2.50 

















Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a 
be purchased. 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 


correspond with cur readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 


you need anything of the sort, consult this Directory. 









IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of dogger of in poetry and jingle in music 

Quantity price 35°: 


A sample copy for @ 
The Century ity 


» Union »N. Y. © 








It appears once a month, 
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“NEW IDEA" DS 








** Semeiroth '’ Endless Band 
FPLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD OUTLINE B. B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 5S. 5S. BANNERS. BADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 


American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






















CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 


dress, will brin Complete Christmas 
Ten packet, containing our two new ser- 
vices and ons new — 
our 104-page Holiday catalog of Christ- 
cents man corde dainty calendare, andsome 


booklets, novel candy boxes, and Sun- 
da choo! supplies. 
MacCalla & Co . Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 








A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


















Sunshine 


beams from the faces of the children who 
sing from Fittmore’s Sunpay - ScHoo. 
Soncs No. 3. Ten cents gives you a copy 
by mail. 
Fittmors Music Hovse 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
41-43 Bible House, New York 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


For dividing large rooms in churches and Sunday- 
schools into small rooms, and vice versa. With and 
without blackboard surface. Over 5,000 in use. 
Mention The Sunday Sohool Times for free circular. 


Jas. G. Wilson Mig. Co,, 5 W. 29th St., N.Y. 
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indulgence. And this latter fact is no 
doubt one of the reasons why such large 
numbers of men are swept off their feet 
by the use of alcoholic drinks. The 
plain facts are such as hardly te war- 
rant a man in the judgment that he is 
in no danger from an attempted moder- 
ate use of intoxicating liquors. Too 
many men, of mental and volitional 
ability quite equal to his own, have 
been carried to utter ruin by the drink 
habit, to justify any one, probably, in 
thinking the practise one without danger 
to himself. I emphasize this point, be- 
cause it seems to me that we often take 
the ground that we are abstaining sim- 
ply for the sake of others, when we need 


| really to see and admit the real danger 


for ourselves, and to abstain simply for 
that reason, if there were no other; not 
selfishly, but that we may be sure that 
we shall make the best, the very best, 
of ourselves. Without wishing, there- 
fore, to exaggerate in the slightest de- 
gree the facts concerning the danger, I 
am myself thoroughly persuaded that 
the most rational attitude, in view of 
the facts, is to say with Paul: ‘All 
things are lawful, but all things are not 
- page all things are lawful, but I 

ill not be brought under the power of 


But even assuming that the moderate 
drinker might be sure that he would not 


| be carried into a condition that meant 
| total ruin for himself, the second reason 


for total abstinence seems to me to lie in 
the appeal Vy oisheboe Jacts to the 
man who really wishes to be persistently 
at his best. And upon this point I wish 
simply to quote from the Outlook’s sum- 
mary of the recent report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty. This summary includes, 
for example, the following conclusions: 
(1.) ‘‘ Dr. Abel agrees with the majority 
of observers, that no benefit is derived b 
people in health from the use of alcohol, 
so far as its effect upon the nervous 
system is concerned.” (2.) And Pro- 
fessor Atwater, though he contends, 
with probable correctness, that in a cer- 
tain sense alcohol is a food, still adds: 
‘If I may be permitted the expression 
of a personal opinion, it is that people in 
health, and especially young people, act 
wisely in abstaining from alcoholic bev- 
erages.” (3.) And, again, in summing 
up the result of the experiments u ~ 
animals by Dr. Hodge, of Clark 
versity, the Outlook says: ‘‘The sons 
clusions, amply justified, are that the 
normal resistance to certain germ dis- 
eases is markedly diminished by alco- 
hol.” (4.) ‘‘These experiments also 
prove the general conclusions of hy- 
gienists, that in feats of strength and 
endurance, alcohol should be avoided.” 
(5.) And again, ‘‘ There is no question 


as to the injurious effect of a continued | 


use of even small quantities of alcoholic 
liquors upon children.” (6.) Dr. Abel 
himself says: ‘‘In all these avocations 
of life where keen senses, sharp atten- 
tion, ready and immediate use of a clear 
judgment, or great concentration of the 
mind, are called forth, alcohol in any 
form or amount is injurious when taken 
during performance of the duty in 
hand,” 

These conclusions of a report that 
cannot be regarded as in any way one 
prejudiced in favor of total abstinence, 
seem to me to contain, nevertheless, a 
strong appeal, as I said, to the man who 
really wishes to be persistently at his 
best. They seem clearly to indicate 
that the man in health does not need 
alcohol, and is in all probability de- 
cidedly better off without it; and that, 
if he desires persistently keen senses, 
sharp attention, ready and immediate 
use of a clear judgment, or great con- 
centration of mind, he will, at least 
when he needs these qualities, abstain 
from the use of alcoholic drinks. And 
it is for each man to say for himself 
whether there are any times when he 
can afford deliberately to fall below his 
best. 

It is in direct line with these conclu- 
sions that, in business and industrial 
life, employers are increasingly insist- 
ing that men on whom any considerable 
responsibility falls, should practise total 
abstinence. I cannot believe that the 
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A PALE-FACED GIRL 
wants more red in her blood. 
If subject to dizziness, faint- 
ing and shortness of breath 
on slight exertion, no doubt 
remains. Your doctor will 
confirm this. Her food is 
not nourishing her; she needs 
a change. The best change 
and the best nourishment she 
can get is Scott’s Emulsion. 
Her food soon has the upper 
hand; her blood is enriched; 
her color returns, Wenever 
yet heard of a pale-faced girl 
who didn’t get new strength, 
new vigor and new color from 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 4oy Pearl Street, New York. 








Clerks 











Just means that clerks 
who want to use the 


me go aed work will 
d them indexed by 
name and number on 

ges 6, 12, and 26 of 
Sineas Pencil Guide. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


a 32-page book, indexed by vocations, cor- 
rectly indicating the right pencil for every 
kind of use. Sent free if you ask for it on 
a postal. 

Department A C 
JoserH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A Dainty Gift 


The Lord’s Prayer or 23d Psalm 
enameled on a beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum, and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 


MUSIC CHRISTMAS 


Santa Claus’ Victory 


New Cantata. Gabriel. Fine. 30 cents. 


The Christmas Star 
New Concert Exercise. Fillmore. Beautiful. 5 cents. 


Sale. Five samples of good Christmas 
Concert Exercises mailed for 12 cents in stamps. 
Christmas Ca of everything, including 











solos, —_— = trios, quartets, anthems, and bargain 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Th eoe- 
ina ae a trea tips and ene, van 
collection 


offers mai 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
41-43 Bible House, New York 
A THIS THIS QUT win re oer come 
Regether makes the wh, 
Berth. Western Baste Co. Suite 690, £25 Dearborn 84, , hy 
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seems to me to be most in /ine with the 
safe and sane rational life urged in the 
following paragraph of James’ 
chology : 

‘The great thing, then, in all educa- 
tion, is to make our nervous system our 
ally instead of our enemy, It is to 
fund and capitalize our acquisitions, 
and live at ease upon the interest of the 
fund. for this we must make auto- 
matic and habitual, as early as possi- 
ble, as many useful actions as we can, 
and guard against the growing into 
ways that are likely to be disadvanta- 
geous to us, as we should guard against 
the plague. The more of the details of 
our daily life we can hand over to the 
effortless custody of automatism, the 
more our higher powers of mind will be 
set free for their own proper work. 
There is no more miserable human 
being than one in whom nothing is ha- 
bitual but indecision, and for whom the 
lighting of every cigar, the drinking of 
every cup, the time of rising and going 
to bed every day, and the beginning of 
every bit of work, are subjects of ex- 
press volitional deliberation, Full half 
the time of such a man goes to the de- 
ciding, or regretting, of matters which 
ought to be so ingrained in him as prac- 
tically not to exist for his consciousness 
at all. If there be such daily duties not 

et ingrained in any one of my readers, 

et him begin this very hour to set the 
matter right.” 

I cannot think it wise to leave a ques- 
tion so important and so continually 
recurrent as the use of alcoholic liquor 
to continual reconsideration. The very 
attempt at moderation compels one to 
give far more time and attention to this 
question than it is worth. A policy of 
abstinence, on the other hand, is clearly 
safe, and in line with James’ principles, 
leaves the man with the higher powers 
of his mind just so far set more free for 
their own proper work. In other words, 
this is a question that it seems entirely 
possible to turn over to habitual action, 
without any serious loss. Where that is 
possible, psychology seems to me to urge 
the wisdom of such a policy. 

The second reason why a pledged total 
abstinence seems to me desirable, is be- 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment is2't slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept —— clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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seemingly contrary tendency at present 
seen in social life is soundly grounded. 

The third reason to be urged for total 
abstinence is, of course, its ‘ufluence 
upon others. For myself, the mere 
fact that, ata moderate estimate, prob- 
ably hundreds of men are annually car- 
ried, by the use of alcoholic liquor, into 
a condition in which they are of small or 
no value either to themselves or to so- 
ciety, seems to me to be a sufficient 
reason why I should throw the entire 
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Old Fashioned Fare 


Psy- | 
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“Dummy” P2shins 


need soap with them. No matter the directions, you 
must use soap with them to get any work done. 
Some ase made of nothing but common salt and 
hese are sold cheaply in place of PEAR- 
LINE. Do you want them? Pearline, costs a 
trifle more—but, used alone by itself, it does 
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NEw CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two Beautiful Services entitled The Priceless Gift and The World’s Redeemer, by Adam Geibel 

| and R, Frank Lehman; brilliant, melodious, singable. 5 cents single copy (for 10 cents we send three samples); 

| $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 

A New Cantata—Santa Claus in J m; delightful, bright, full of merry scenes, -yet emphasizing 

the great Christmas thought, b Wn. fi. Carder and Adam Seibel : will probably surpass the famous 
Dy: Christmas with the Pixies.” Price, 30 cents, single copy ; $3.00 per dozen. 

Nine Christmas Anthems and Cerols, with 245 other pieces in ‘‘ World-Wide Hosannas,”’ the latest 

and greatest Sunday-school hymn-book, by Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman and others; wonderful testimo- 

| nials ; first edition of 10,000 copies exhausted in one month. It will probably surpass the famous “‘ Uplifted 


| Voices” by same authors (200,000 cdpies sold). 30 cents single copy (money refunded if book is returned in 
one week); $25 per hundred. Specimen pages free; also special plans of payment without touching the 
Sunday-school treasury. 
Ret 1 fe Migealé An nie Sing, Mars. 16 cents. 
eace ‘arth. am Geibel. 10 cents. 
Anthems \ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed. P. A. Schnecker. 16 cents. 
Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings. Adam Geibel. 12 cents. 


AChristmas Cantata. The Nativity. Adam Geibel. Charming, inspirational, rich harmonies. 50 cents. 
A Beautiful Christmas Solo, by Adam Geibel, for high or low voice, entitled, “A Dream of Peace.” 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN 


25 cts. 


1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
17 East 16th Street, New York. 





Sunday -School Teachers and Superintendents 
ant, tnd, 4 mors sorcer'ste CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 


resent to give to Class than our 

Ne. 2. Booklet Style: Size folded, 4x5% inches. 12 pages, Cayer 
printed in four Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge ; First In- 
sert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed from lithographed plates ; Second 
Insert, Fine Cameo Plate paper, a beautiful Illustrated Christmas Carol Litho- 
raphed on three pages; on rint to your order, Name of S. S. 
lass Number, Place, ‘teacher's Name, also Supts. and Pastors’ names, and 
all the names of your Class. Booklet tied with Handsome Silk Tassel. Price, 
tpaid, 6c. each ; 7¢. each with your photo on each souvenir.: lf 

ess than 15 ordered include roc. for postage. , 

Photo Souyenirs :.We can supply you with your photo for either style 
of Souvenirs ; all that is '‘hecessary, ts, that you must send us your Photo to 
Copy ; we will return sate in good condition.in special mailing envelope. e 
can copy large or small photos ; copies always as good as the photo We copy ; 
photos made in the same peenpes as those costing $3 per dozen, and wé guaran- 
tee same for ten years. z 1 photos oq ied oval. 4 ia A 

a w . 
Samples ree stamp wi appreciated to show good fait 1 


orders filled Promptly and in a business-like manner. 
We want to retain your and willt 
Ohio Printing Co.. Ne 


age 1 we 








tro t you right. 

y Philadelphia, 0. Box T. W: E. Seibert, Mer. 
| Jam very much pleased with your work.:. You filled the arder vey promptly and did the work very neatly. 
| Your printing of the photos is exceptionally fine.— 7he Kev. Robert W. Woods, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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influence of my individual practise in 
favor of total abstinence. In no other 
way can one be certain that he is throw- 





ing the full weight of his influence | 
against the evil of intemperance. The 
simple chance that my individual or | 
family use of alcoholic liquors might be 
the occasion of starting another man in 
a custom that would mean absolute ruin 
to him, seems to me sufficient reason 
for total abstinence. 

And in saying this, I do not forget 
that there are two classes of weaker | 
brethren, and that you may stumble a | 
man by making that a sin for him which | 
is no sin, as well as by leading him into | 
some course of action which his con- 
science condemns. But where the | 
issues at stake are so great as they | 
manifestly are in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and where the gains of the | 
use are so doubtful, I must believe that | 
Paul's principle has real application: 
‘If meat maketh my brother to stum- | 
ble, I will eat no flesh forevermore, that | 
I make not my brother to stumble.” 

Because, then, of the real danger to 
the user of alcoholic beverages, because 
of the appeal of the physiological facts 
to the man who really wishes to be per- 
sistently at his best, and because of the 
natural influence on others, I adopt for 
myself, and urge upon others, the policy 
of total abstinence. 

Why a Pledged Total Abstainer? To | 
the second question, Why be a pledged 
total abstainer? I begin my answer | 
once more with what seems best for my 
own highest good. And here, in the | 
first place, the dangers seem to me so | 
real and great, the benefits so meager | 
and doubtful, the bearings of the ques- | 
tion so wide and deep, that I count it; 





Hot Biscuits, Griddle-Cakes, Pies and 
Puddings 
The food that made the fathers strong 
is sometimes ynfit for the children under 
the new conditions that our changing 
civilization is constantly bringing in. 


BOYS ano GIRL 


YOU CAN MAKE CHRISTMAS MONEY 


| and make it easily, by taking subscriptions among your neighbors and friends for the Woman’s Farm 


One of Mr. Bryan’s neighbors in the ; 


great state of Nebraska writes: 
‘*I was raised in the south, where hot 


biscuits, griddle-cakes, pies and pud- | 


dings are eaten at almost every meal, 


| and by the time I located in Nebraska I 


found myself a sufferer from indiges- 
tion and its attendant ills—distress and 
pains after meals, an almost constant 
headache, dull, heavy sleepiness by day 
and sleeplessness at night, loss of flesh, 
impaired memory, etc., etc. 

‘*I was rapidly becoming incapacitated 
for business, when a valued friend sug- 
gested a change in my diet, the abandon- 
ment of heavy, rich stuff and the use of 
Grape-Nuts food. I followed the good 
advice and shall always be thankful that 
I did so. 

‘* Whatever may be the experience of 
others, the beneficial effects of the 
change were — in my case almost 
immediately. My stomach, which had 
rejected other food for so long, took to 
Grape-Nuts most kindly ; in a day or two 
my headache was gone, I began to sleep 
healthfully and before a week was out 


the scales showed that my lost weight | 


was coming back. My memory was re- 
stored with the renewed vigor that I felt 
in body and mind. For three years now 


condition, and I propose it shall for the 
rest of my days. 


| Star of Royal Spender 
A | Wonderful Birt 
Grape-Nuts food has kept me in prime | K 


| Santa’s Success (New), 2 


“And by the way, my 2% year old | 


baby is as fond of Grape-Nuts as Iam, 
always insists on having it. It keeps 


better definitely to face and decide the | her as healthy and hearty as they make 


question of the use of liquor once for 
all; and to decide it in the line of absti- 
nence. 

Such a pledged attitude, moreover, 


them.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 





Journal. ‘ 
cents a year for it. 


earn $5 to $10, a nice sum for Christmas. You. don’t 


It is a great little paper, and only 10 cents a year. 
By working a few*hours after school, for a week or ten 


Imost every person you show it to will pay ro 
ays, any boy or girl can easily 


need any capital. Don’t need to investacent. Just 


RE us your fall adme dnd post-office address plainly. written, and we will send you full particulars and outfit 


EE. Don’t put it off, but write to-day. A pos 


tal card will do. 


Address 


E. D. THOMPSON, MANAGER, THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GET READY NOW 


for the Christmas Entertainment 
you expect to give this season. 


The Christ Child in Art, 
Story, and Son 


the book of music compiled by Mari R. Hofer; price, | 


20 cents. The book of stories by Margaret Wells Arnold; 
price, $1.00. The two, postage paid, for $1.00 net. 

The Choir and the Sunday-school can join in the 
performance of this standard work. 


Christmas Songs of 
Many Nations 


By Katherine Wallace vis ; price, 25 cents. Strictly 
a work for the children. 


We will refund the money, less postage, on copies | 


sent for examination and returned in good condition. 


|Christmas-Time Songs «2? Carols 


for Old and Young Together 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams. Poems by Edith Hope Kin- 
ay ; price, 50 cents. A book of 30 pages, 20 numbers, 

ording ample material for a good Christmas Pro- 
gram. As an introductory offer we will send one copy 
to any address for 28 cents, postage paid. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ill. 


Christmas Services 


NEW—UNUSUAL——CHARMING 
Bells of Peace 


- for samples of four; or 


ing of Kings J 10 cents for three. 


CANTATAS 


cents the copy. 

Kris Kringle in Japan (New), 10 cents the copy. 
Santa’s Prerogative 
Real Santa Claus 


Santa’s Surprise 
Exercises, Songs and 
the copy. 
Christmas Choir Anthems sent &. 
Choristers for examination, postage ffee. 


HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
156 Pifth Ave., N.Y. 1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 


» 25 cents each. 


| Send 12 cents in stamps | 


ae No. 3. 25 cents | 





New Christmas Music 
OUR NEW SERVICES 
The Christmas Country, by Lorenz. 


Beautiful Christmas Gifts, by Wilson. 
Samples free to S. S. supts. Usual prices. 


New Collection gf Miscellaneous Exercises 
Christmas Treasury No. 16. Price, 15 cents. 


NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


Santa Claus’ Exposition, by Gabriel. 

30 cents per copy, postpaid ; $3 per dozen, by express, 

Send 15 cents for postage on fine Sunday-school 
Christmas Cantatas on examination. 
| Send for free samples of Christmas ‘*Choir Leader’’ 
and ‘* Choir Herald,’’ containing brilliant Christmas 
Anthems. 

See our full Christmas catalogue of Sunday-school, 
Choir, and Organ Music. 


| 
| THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CoO. 
| 150 Fifth Ave., New York. Dayton, Ohio. 


'CHRI TMAS aod ine Church Choir 


services for the 5. 8. of exceptional merit. 
Americas most popular writers. 











usic by 
Price 65c per dos, 
postpaid. Enclose ten-cent in stamps for samples of 
our three best including the above. CH 
AIRIE§ a Cantata for the 8. 8. Music by 3 


| 


TMAS 
} osche, 
| Bweet melodies and easy to learn, Price, postpaid wets, 
i E REA INS a new cantata for the choir by C. A, 
eiss. Very fine. Price, portpaid 60 cte, Sentonexam- 
ination on receiptof7 cts.for postage. Catalogue de- 
scribing 18 Xmas cantatas for the 8. 8. and Ghoir, also 
cimen Pages of choir music EE fort e asking. 
| CH CHOIR for Nov. contains Xmas 
| Anthems. quartettes,ete 10 cts. per SonT 1S per dos, 
GBO, F. RUSCHE & 00, | Qhicago, 90 aichigan Ave. 
» Se *t New York, 22 N. William St, 


fT SANTA’S LAND 
with the DREAM MAN 


A new Christmas cantata by I. H. Meredith 
Published with full orchestration. 
Examination copy mailed on request. 

Send 10 cents for samples of new Christmas services. 


on io co. 
icago, ashington Street 
York, 150 Pifth Avenue 
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In Schools Where the 
Times is Not Yet Taken 


—where there has been no club of subscribers during 1905—some one can render great service to the officers 
and teachers and adult Bible students by leading them to subscribe for this paper. Thousands of club or- 
ganizers have done, just that from year to year for their fellow-workers, counting their efforts as a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the school. It is only through the efforts of the club organizer that his fellow-workers 
are enabled to secure the paper every week for a vear at the very low club rate of 75 cents—when five or 
more persons unite to form a club. 

In some schools, however, The Sunday School Times is not well known. It could be. It ought to 
be. The publishers confidently rely upon the paper itself to prove its value to every Sunday-school worker 
who examines it, but a careful consideration of it is best secured when some one in the school brings it 
directly to the attention of the workers. 

To any one, therefore, in a school where no club of the Times has been taken during 1905 who will 
bring the paper to the attention of his fellow-workers, either by means of a few free specimen copies (sent on 


request), or by showing ¢Azs copy, the publishers make these purely introductory offers as a means of securing 
an introductory club of subscribers in every such school. 


A Sunday School Times Fountain 
Pen ($1.50), full size, 14-karat 
gold, medium, fine, or stub ; thor- 


For Securing 
an Introductory 
Club of Five oughly high grade. 

Or, acopy of Henry Clay ‘Trum- 


bull’s «Individual Work for Individuals”’ (in paper, 35 
cents), and Professor Brumbaugh’s new book, ** The Making 
of a Teacher "’ (cloth, $1.00). 

Dr. Trumbull’s book is a most inspiring and instructive 
study of actual experiences in soul-winning. About 40,000 
copies already sold. 

Professor Brumbaugh’s book is a masterly treatment of the 
work and training of the Sunday-school teacher by an expert in 
secular and religious education. It will open a new world of 
achievement to the teacher who has not had the benefit of 
special training. 


The Sunday School Times Foun- 


For Securing 
Int oduct tain Pen ($1.50) and ** The Mak- 
an introductory ing of a Teacher ”’ ($:.00),. 


Club of Eight Or, Marion Lawrance’s new 

book, ** How to Conduct a Sun- 
day-School”’ (cloth, $1.38), and “Individual Work for 
Individuals” (35 cents). 

Mr. Lawrance’s book is by far the best working manual for 
the superintendent. 

It is full of actual plans and suggestive hints, based upon a 
world-wide observation as secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, and upon thirty years’ experience as 
superintendent of a remarkable school. 


Either of the preceding offers 
for a club of eight and a copy of 
The Sunday School Times for 
one year to any address. 

Or, Davis’ Bible Dictionary 
($2.25). The ideal reference book for the busy teacher,— 
thorough, scholarly. The Independent says, ‘‘ It stands alone 
as the only available compendium of up-to-date biblical infor- 
mation in the English language.’’ 

Or, a Letter Duplicator, size 69 ($1.58), an almost indis- 
pensable tool for the superintendent who wants to send occa- 
sional letters to his co-workers quickly and inexpensively. A 
gelatine pad, on which the original letter is pressed for a 
moment, and from which fifty copies or more may be taken 
wthout rewriting, by pressing blank sheets, one after the other, 
on the pad. 


For Securing 


an Introductory 
Club of Ten 


For Securing “The Making of a Teacher”’ 
($1.00), **How to Conduct a 


an Introductory Sunday-School”’ ($1.38), ‘The 
Club of Fifteen Sunday School Times Fountain 


Pen ($1.50), and one year’s -sub- 
scription to The Sunday School Times (club rate, 75 cents). 


For Securing The Sunday School Times Foun- 
tain Pen ($1.50), ** How to Con- 


an Introductory duct a Sunday-School”’ ($1.38), 
Club of Twenty «The Making of a Teacher” 
($1.00), ** Individual Work for 


Individuals "’ (35 cents), and two yearly subscriptions to The 
Sunday School Times (club rate, 75 cents each: $1.50). 


All the prices here quoted include the postage. 


For larger introductory clubs, proportionate combinations of these offers may be chosen. 


Subscription Rates: One copy one year $1.00. Five years, $4.00. Five or more copies, to separate 
addresses, 75 cents each per year. Specimen copies of any one issue, free upon request. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Under the YELLOW Wrapper will be found 





BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


COCOA 


and you will also find economy. 
Its Double Strength saves half your cocoa. 





Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking Chocolate. 





Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 











g Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why"’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















INDIVIDUAL 


Communion 


Service 


Many materials, 
Many designs. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., ton, Mass. 




















@ R. GEISSLER 
Meee) 56 West 8th Street, New York 
STAINED GLASS 


Medium and High Class 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


MEMORIALS 
Lat us tell you something 


Qn about success in maintain- 
ing an interest in your 
church, society, and Sun- 
day-schools. One of our 
magic lanterns will do it. 
We have a special proposi- 
tion to make to pastors and 
Sunday-school supts. Write 
our Dept. ‘‘ T”’ about it. 


Mcintosh g°**pETGes 















Prownbig S ue aera npiaine — 
A 
i 


HARBACHACO -806 FilbertSt. Phila. Pa. 


LY MYER cay suite orice seus. 
CHURCH 





LOWER 

OUR FREE CATAL 
LLS. TELLS WAY. 

WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE, GEAVINE MEREELY BELLS 





The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
eneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N. 


THE GREAT CHURCH L | G HT 


For electric, , or oil, Send 
dimensions. k of Light and 
1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 





estimate free. 














e Sunday School 
the neighbors he 


No advertiser in 
Times is ashamed 
has in these pages. 





(Continued from page 653) 
cause a pledge-signing movement ts the 
most natural, and perhaps the only wa 


ance. 
in this direction is not enough. Such 
sentiment is easily and almost certainly 
dissipated, unless it is crystallized in 
some definite resolution or action, The 
total abstinence pledge gives just such 
a needed expression to the aroused tem- 
perance sentiment. One may well face 
the question for himself, and ask how 
else such a movement for personal tem- 
perance could be made really effective. 

Once more, a pledged total abstinence 
seems to me desirable because it is the 
most positive and definite way in which 





others. The man who has pledged him- 
self to total abstinence has thereby put 
himself on record, as far as he possibly 
can, in favor of such a policy for all 
men. And the full weight of his infiu- 
ence in that direction can hardly be felt 
in any other way. 

The variety of pledges, too, offered by 





the only serious objections that can be 
; made to the pledge-signing movement. 
| Young children are not asked to pledge 
| themselves for life, and any one in doubt 
| of the full wisdom of the total abstinence 
| policy can take a pledge limited as to 
| time. 
I see no reason, therefore, why the 
whole burden of the proof does not rest 
upon others than the total abstainer. 


7 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 638) 





program of any length be given in connection 
with a donation of clothing or money ?— 
L. L. R. 

How would it to do to have your pastor 
| select for you some needy home missionary 
family in the West, and send them a barrel 
| of clothing and other things for Christmas ? 
| The barrel could be packed before your ex- 
ercises, and rolled in and placed on the 
~platform as a feature of the program. 
your school is large, several home missionary 
families could be helped in the same way with 
several barrels of supplies. Other things 
besides clothing are acceptable in such a 
barrel. 

If you do not want to give clothing, and 
prefer to give money, it could be converted 
into paper dollars, and the dollars pinned 
together on a piece of white muslin, end to 
end, making a long streamer of paper dollars. 
This could be hung over a wire, or otherwise 
festooned on the platform. If you had a 
large map of the United States, or of the state 
in which the home missionaries you are try- 
ing to help are located, it could be hung up, 











marked by a colored piece of paper pinned 





to it; or the paper dollars might be pinned 
to the map directly over the spot where the 
missionaries live, 

Books are also good gifts for such an occa- 
sion, —not simply books that a minister would 
want, but books for children. They could 
be arranged on a temporary shelf, and made 
to look very well. I know of one school 
that had a ‘‘ giving’’ exercise of corn in 
the ear, and when they were through, there 
were many bushels of corn piled up. ‘This 
does not freeze. 
meal, and sent to those who needed it. And 
be sure to read the broadside of two full 


Christmas, in this week’s issue of the Times, 





GLEN COVE, N. Y.—I write to ask your sug- 
gestions as to the most approved kind of furni- 
ture for Sunday-school use. We are building 


school adjoining 
doors being between. ‘The main or centré 
part of the room will be used for prayer and 
social meetings, as well as for the Sunday- 
school. ‘The primary class will be in the gal- 
lery fronting the superintendent's desk, with 
doors to drop after the opening, or whenever 
desirable. ‘Ihis galiery is built with several 
steps, so that the successive rows of seats will 
rise above each other. Under the side galleries 
are class-rooms for separate classes, curtains to 
be drawn between them and the main room.— 
5.8. Cc 


Since you already have the sliding doors in 





to make definite and decisive the much- | 
needed movement for personal temper- | 
The mere arousing of sentiment | 


one's influence can be made effective for | 


the Lincoln, Legion seem to me to meet | 


If | strictly according to directions. 


and the place where the missionaries live | 


your room, your question probably refers to 
| the seating simply. 
tion, however, between classes, many find 
| curtains better than doors. They are less 
noisy, and cut off the sight, which is really a 
greater disturbance than the sound, It will 
be very difficult for you to use movable 
| chairs in a gallery arranged as yours is. They 


are obliged to place them in a straight line 
anyway. In the class-rooms under the gal- 





The corn was ground into | 


pages on other ways to celebrate a Giving | 





a new church, with rooms for the Sunday- | 
the main building, ae 
a 





In the matter of separa- | 


are not any better than a pew, because you | 


| lery you can have movable chairs and a little | 
table and a small blackboard hanging upon | 


the wall or on the back of the door when it 
is closed. This, with a good map of Bible 
lands, would perhaps make sufficient equip- 
ment for one of these rooms. 





wi Takes Time 


Some Years Getting There and What 
Happened Then 

The poison in coffee does not always 
work its mischief swiftly—sometimes it 
fastens its hold upon the victim by slow 
degrees that are not noticeable for a 
while. But once it begins, the day will 
surely come when the coffee drinker will 
be ‘‘ up against it” and must have relief. 

A lady writes from California: 

‘* We were great coffee drinkers in our 
home, using it at every meal and fre- 
quently drinking it in the evening with 
friends, and it was not until after the 
lapse of years that we began to realize 
that it was doing us harm. 

‘*My symptoms were not so bad, al- 
though my health suffered in many minor 
ways, but my husband became afflicted 
with a most painful stomach trouble. 
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Wee, 
Pees, 





If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name 
and address in margin above, tear off this 
corner and mai! to 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. B. 80, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


wo If you are sick and 
want to be well 


If you are well and want to keep well— 
If you feel the need of greater physical and 
mental strength, with more nervous vitality— 


If you are tired of taking harmful and use- 
less drugs and medicines— 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
OUR FREE BOOK 


on ‘‘ The Battle Creek Idea.” 


This book is the result of thirty years of 
experiment and research by the world’s fore- 
most dietitians 

It points a way to health, based on correct 
diet, that has been tried and proven by over 
half a million people. 

It tells you how you can apply, in your own 
home, the same principles of right living that 
have made the great Battle Creek Sanitarium 
so famous and successful. 

It is a clearly written, beautifully illus- 
trated health story that every man and woman 
should read who values perfect physical and 
mental development. 

You may be on the road to abounding and 
abiding health this time next month, if you 
will take the trouble to write us to-day. 

Do not ask why ; get the book and let it 
speak for itself, Use postal or above coupon, 
and address 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. B. 80, Battle Creek, Mich. 


























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 








The Sanday Shoot Times 


He could not assimilate his food prop- | 


erly and everything he ate gave him 
great distress. We were slow to suspect 


| 


the truth, but we now see that it was | 


caused by the use of coffee. 

‘At last he determined to quit usin 
coffee altogether, and like a good wife 1 
did so, too. We worried along for a 
month without any hot table beverage, 
till one day a friend happened to say to 
me ‘I am using Postum Food Coffee now, 
and feel so much better for it.’ I told 
her that we had tried it and did not care 

| for it, and she said it must have been be- 
cause it wasn’t properly prepared. So 
{I bought a package and eeperes it 
Ve were 

| astonished and delighted at the result. 

‘* We have been using Postum Coffee 

| for a year, now, and I rejoice to be able 
, totell you that it has relieved my husband 
'of his dyspepsia. This is a statement 
that does not seem to have the signifi- 
cance it ought to have. If I could make 
you understand how intense his suffer- 
ings used to be, you would realize what 
a deliverance Postum wrought for him. 
” ~ | own health has also greatly im- 
| prove 
, given to Postum.” Name given by 
ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| There's a reason. 
Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 





| 


and the credit for all must be | 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not spot or streak clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. All 
grocers sell it. Free samples mailed 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, November 11, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "’ 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

‘ . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries omlenced in the Universal Postal 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Congaay. 

The paper is mot sent to amy subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Emough copies of any ome issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school teexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application 


THE SuNDAY Scuoot Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
nion at 
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A Magnificent Proposition 


A Bible reference library comprising some of the greatest standard Bible study books of the world offered to The 
Sunday School Times readers at one quarter former price. Every book newly made and guaranteed to be perfect 


A GENUINE BARGAIN 
IN STANDARD BOOKS 


ORIGINAL PRICE, $44.50 
NOW ONLY, $11.00 


Every Sunday-school, pastor, teacher, and Bible student should secure one of these magnificent 
standard Bible reference libraries 


Every Volume 
Strongly and Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth. 


(Two 
Vols.) 
v. A. R. Pausset, A.M., St. Cuth- 
heology, Aberdeen. 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET & BROWN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


By Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paul's, Glasgow ; 
bert's, York; and David Brown, D.D., Professor of 


A complete commentary—critical, explanatory, and practical—on the Old and New Testaments, 
1,380 pages. Former price, $9.00. ‘The body ol the work consists of notes that are concise, learned, 
free from verbiage, and easily understood, that elucidate and explain difficult passages of Scripture, 
or whose import is not readily apprehended Far in advance of the older works now in use, it is also 
the most practical suggestive ona scientific 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “It deserves a place on the table of every Bible 


student " 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY BIBLE CYCLOP/AEDIA 


By Rev. AR. Fausset, A.M., joint author of the Jami Fi t. & Brown Com- 
mentary. 750 three-column pages ; 600 illustrations. Regular price, $5.00. 

This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, contains three thousand 
seven hundred articles, and presents a completeness, conciseness, and thoroughness such as to 
make it a perfect Bible Cyc lopeniea It sets forth briefly and suggestively those doctrinal and experi- 
mental truths which are contained in the written Word itself 


The late Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: “|t is in advance of all books in that line— 


learned, accurate, and valuable 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


The celebrated Jewish Historian, translated from the original Greek by William Whis- 
ten, A.M. 1,056 pages, nearly 100 illustrations. Former price, $4.00. 
In this great work is contained the History and Antiquities of the Jews, Destruction of Jerusalem 


by the Romans Dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, and 
the Sacrifice of 





unique, 


Isaac 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


By Rev. John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. It contains 735 double-column pages, 220 engrav- 

ings. Former price, $4.50. 

No modern writer has contributed more largely to enrich the biblical literature of our time, or to 
clothe with a fresh and living interest the main personages and incidents in Kible History, than John 
Kitto in this magniticent work Jeeply interesting and instructive, and abounding in striking pictorial 
illustrations, it should have a place in every home. Over 100,000 copies of this popular work have 


been sold 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH 


(2 vols.) The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., 
Lecturer Oxford University. 
Former price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1,524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. Gives a full account 
of the society, life, and development—intellectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve as a frame and 


Greatest 
Religious 
Book Offer 


Ever Made 
Twelve 


Volumes 
Standard 
Works 
Only 


he 1 t= 
huang Gis of Weltinds: 


9% x 6% x1% inohes. 


background for the picture of Christ. ‘The fresh study of the text of the Gospels makes the book a his- 
torical commentary on the four Gospels. ; a 

The Sunday School Times recommends it : “‘ It is positively refreshing to read a life of the Saviour 
which is critical in the best and truest sense of the word, and is biblical at the same time.”’ 


CONCISE CYCLOPZEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Biblical, Biographical, Thestenicel Historical, Geographical. and Practical. 

E. B. Sanford, D.D.. assisted a brilliant galaxy o 

985 pages, beautifully illustrated. Regular price, $3.5 

To the seekers after knowledge this work will prove a surprising storehouse of information regarding 

Church History, Bible History, Bible Names, Foam, Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, Denominations, 

The Early Church. The Story of the Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, Theologians, 

Scholars. Cathedrals, Churches, et« 
Christian Endeavor World, Boston: 

known just where to turn.” 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Exami 
formerly sold for $4.50. 


Contains 1,024 large octavo pages, finely illustrated. An indispensable aid to ministers, teachers, 
families, Sunday-school superintendents, and Bible readers generally. This is undoubtedly the best 
work of its kind in the English language. 

THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge; and J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liver- 
pool. Formerly sold for $4.50. 


Contains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. There is no work that 
will compare with this in giving a life-like picture of the great Apostle and the work which he did. 
CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 

By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Former price, $1.50. 


Contains 756 large octavo pages, clearly printed, and handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. 
Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, next to the Bible, no volume is of greater 
value to the Bible student than Cruden’s Concordance. 


THREE THOUSAND SELECTED QUOTATIONS 


By Josiah Gilbert. Introduction by Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 

price, $2.00. 

Burning words of brilliant writers from the literature of all ages, with complete index of authors and 
subjects. Undenominationai and evangelical. Preachers, Teachers, and Bible students will be charmed 
with these bright utterances, which clearly and forcibly express or apply some religious truth. 


By Rev. 
Biblical Scholars and Divines. 


** Knowledge is here available for which many have not 


of University of London. It 





681 pages. Former 





CASH PRICES 
Complete Set, 12 Vols. 
Choice of 10 “ 
Choice of 8 * 
Cheice of 6 “ 
Choice of 4 “ 
Choice of 2 “ 


MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Complete Set, 12 Vols. 
Choice of 10 “ 
Choice of 8 “ 
Choice of 6 “ 
Choice of 4 
Choice of 2 


$11.00 
10.00 
8.25 
6.75 
5.00 
3.00 





PRICES 

- $13.00 
° 12.00 
° 10.00 
° 8.00 
° 6.00 
. 4.00 


Directions for Ordering 


On the Monthly Payment Plan we require an advance of 
$2.00 with order, and promise to pay $1.00 monthly until pay- 
ment is completed. Books forwarded at once by freight or 
express on receipt of cash price or the first instalment of $2.00. 
Customers pay freight or express charges. Cust satr t 
points or in foreign countries desiring us to prepay will need to 
send 30 cents per volume to cover cost of postage or express. 
Safe delivery guaranteed to any station in the country or to 
any mail point in the world. , 














TAKE NOTICE or express charges. 


we refer to The Sunday School Times, or to any commercial agency. 


THE Ss. S. SCRANTON 


Established 1866. 


COMPANY, 


We will take back any or ali books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will return money, Gadgeting only the return freight 
is marvelous offer is limited, and “ey 


will be returned if the books are exhausted and we cannot fill your order. 
ention The Sunday School Times when ordering. 


PUBLISHERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


s to our responsibility, 





